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REV. MR. WILSON. 


R. Joun W11soy the first 
pastor of the church in 
Boston, was born at Windsor, 
on the Thames, in the year 
1588. He wasasonof the Rev. 
William Wilson, a prebendary 
of the church at Rochester. 
His parents, who descended 
from a very respectable ances- 
try, and sustained an exempla- 
ry Christian character, were ve- 
ry attentive to the education of 
this son. They took pains to 
impress his mind with an early 
abhorrence of all vice, especial- 
ly, falsehood. After receiving 
the rudiments of his education 
under their immediate inspec- 
tion, he spent four years in the 
celebrated Eaton School. At 
that school, he delivered a latin 
oration in the presence of the 
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French Ambassador, the Duke 
of Biron, from whom he re- 
ceived a particular commenda- 
tion and reward. In his fifteenth # 
year, he was removed to the 
University, and became a mem- 
ber of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. After completing the 
regular course of studies, he 
was elected a Fellew of the col- 
lege. During his continuance 
in the fellowship, he became 
acquainted, in a very providen- 
tial manner, with the writings 
and preaching of several pious 
puritan divines, whose instruc- 
lions were the means of engag- 
ing his mind to avery serjous 
attention to divine things. By 
the habits of his education, he 
had imbibed a great antipathy 
to all who were denominated 
furitans. But in the distresses 
of his soul, he found himself 
irresistibly inclined to seek for 
instruction to those who had 
been the subjects of his aver- 
sion. He soon found his moral 
state to be that of a lost sinner, 
and that he was dependent on 
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from everlasting death. While 
he continued to improve every 
opportunity of attending the 
ministrations of evangelical 
preachers ; by the advice of the 
excellent Dr. Ames, he connec- 
ted himself with a number of 
serious persons in the Universi- 
ty, who held private meetings 
for prayer, fasting, and religious 
conference. By the blessing 
of God upon these means, he 
was brought to an acquaint- 
ance with his own heart, to 
a knowledge of divine truth, 
and, apparently, to a perpetual 
union with the divine Saviour. 
Being thus brought to an es- 
timation of the truths of reli- 
gion as of the first importance, 
Mr. Wilson proceeded to a very 
careful considerativn of the great 
subjects of controversy between 
the advocates of the religious 
establishment and the non-con- 
formists. This was about the 
time that Mr. Robinson and his 
people removed to Holland. 
when the debates between the 
contending parties were, per- 
haps, at their height. After a 
laborious, prayerful, and con- 
scicntious attention to this sub- 
ject, Mr. Wilson concluded it 
to be his duty, though with the 
prospect of the greatest tempo- 
raP sacrifices, to refuse to com- 
ply with many of the prescribed 
ceremonies of the estabiished 
church. A great part of the 
regulations of the University 
were appointed by ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, and were consid- 
ered by the non-conformists as 
unscriptural and improper im- 
positions. By a non-compli- 
ance with these regulations, 
Mr. Wilson soon brought upon 
him the notice and censures of 
authority. His father and oth- 
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ers used great exertions to per. 
suade him to conform ; but be- 
lieving himself called in the ho. 
ly providence of God to raise 
his testimony against those un- 
scriptural impositions, he stead. 
ily refused. He was therefore 
obliged to leave the University, 

His father finding that he 
had embraced the sentiments of 
(he puritans, contrary to his 
former intentions, wished him 
not to engage in the work of the 
ministry ; but now desired him 
io enter one of the Inns of court, 
to pursue the study of the law. 
Wishing to manifest a filial obe- 
dience in every thing which was 
not forbidden by a paramount 
duty to God, though his heart 
was wholly set upon the glo- 
rious ministry of reconciliation, 
be complied, and engaged in 
the study. But that God to 
whom he had dedicated his life 
did not forsake him. In the 
Inns of court, he fell into an ac- 
quaintance with several young 
gentlemen who were seriously 
inclined, with whom he atten- 
ded on the preaching of evan- 
gelical ministers, and was ena- 
bled to maintain a life of reli- 
gion. After three years spent 
in the study of the law, he was 
admitted to the higher honors 
of the University ; after which, 
by the consent of his father, he 
was soon authorized to be a 
preacher of the gospel. This 
work he pursued, with laborious 
study, with an ardent zeal for 
Christ, and for the salvation of 
souls. Previous-to his com- 
mencing a preacher of the gos- 
pel, he made a private resolu- 
tion, “ That if the Lord would 
grant him a liberty of con- 
science, with purity of wor- 
ship, he would be content, yea 
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thankful, though it were at the 
furthermost end of the world.” 
He had not been long a preach- 
er, before he was solemnly or- 
dained as a minister of Christ, 
Still he had no particular charge. 
He had frequent and pressing 
invitations to settle in particular 
places, but the precarious situ- 
ation of all ministers who were 
accused of non-conformity, in- 
duced him to decline several ad- 
vantageous offers. At length, 
however, on receiving an ear- 
nest invitation from the people 
of Sudbury, he accepted of 
their call and was installed their 
pastor. During the short pe- 
riod of his labors in this place, 
his ministry was attended with 
an eminent blessing of God. 
Many that were openly vicious 
and erroneous, were brought to 
the love and obedience of truth. 
He pursued his work with dili- 
gence and constancy, as if know- 
ing that it must be short, that 
he might do something for 
Ged. 

In this quiet retreat, Mr. 
Wilson could not be permitted 
to rest. The sticklers for con- 
formity, learning his steady 
perseverance in omitting the 
prescribed ceremonies, fearing 
the effect of his weight of char- 
acter, called him before the ec- 
clesiastical courts, where he 
was censured, and suspended 
from the ministerial office. By 
the interposition of friends of 
high station and influence, the 
suspension was, at length, re- 
moved. But as he still pursued 
his former course, he was con- 
stantly liable to be apprehended, 
and subjected to fines, forfei- 
tures, and perpetual imprison- 
ment. The only alternatives 
now presented him were, a vio- 
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lation of what he deemed the 
plainest dictates of duty, a sub- 
mission to unrelenting persecu- 
tion, or a voluntary exile from 
his native conntry. He chose 
the latter. The plan of a colo- 
ny for the establishment of the 
pure religion of the gospel be- 
ing now projected, Mr. Wilson 
cordially engaged in the impor- 
tant design. With the large 
company that established the 
Massachusetts colony, he uni- 
ted his labors and hopes, and 
came to America in the year 
1630. .The first church gath- 
ered by the company was the 
one at Charlestown, of which 
Mr. Wilson was the minister. 
The congregation included the 
two settlements at Charlestown 
and Boston. The year follow- 
ing, a separate church was or- 
ganized at Boston, of which 
Mr. Wilson became the pastor. 

In the spring of 1631, Mr. 
Wilson sailed to England, and 
after an absence of a year, re- 
turned to New-England with 
his family. His affectionate peo- 
ple at Sudbury were very desi- 
rous to have him still conclude 
to spend his days with them. 
His near connections used every 
exertion to dissuade him from 
a return to the American wil- 
derness. But his heart was too 
much set on the great work of 
rearing colonies and churches 
for the honor of the Redeemer, 
to be diverted from his design. 
On his return he was attended 
by anumber of pious and wor- 
thy planters. A few years af- 
ter, he again visited his native 
country, to receive a valuable 
legacy which had been left him 
by adeceased brother. On the 
voyage, the ship became. very 
leaky, and there was every 
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prospect that all must be lost. 
A day of fasting and prayer was 
kept on board, on account of 
the danger, and, in the time of 
the exercise, the leak was dis- 
covered and closed. On his re- 
turn to New-England Mr. Wil- 
son was accompanied with a 
Jarge number of settlers, many 
of whom were persons of char- 
acter and distinction, 

The Antinomian errors which 
were introduced by Mrs. Hutch- 
inson and others, which greatly 
affected the church in Boston, 
gave Mr, Wilson the deepest 
concern, Temperate and firm, 
he bore a uniform testimony for 
the truth of the gospel, and 
with every indication of tender- 
ness and love, he used unwea- 
ried efforts to reclaim the erro- 
neous, and to confirm others in 
the truth. Those errors, by the 
particular circumstances with 
which they were inculcated, 
were, for a season, highly pop- 
ular, and many werthy men 
were drawn into the snare. Mr. 
Wilson had long been used to 
leave all consequences with di- 
vine providence, when called to 
witness for truth, and now, pur- 
Suing the plain and direct 
course, he was a most eminent 
instrument of preserving the 
churches from convulsion and 
ruin. He was one of the most 
active and influential members 
of the venerable Synod of 1637, 
which suppressed those danger- 
ous errors. 

In the war of the Pequod In- 
dians, in 1637; a chaplain for 
the Massachusetts troops being 
designated by lot, Mr. Wilson 
was called tothe service. Be- 
ing eminently, a man of prayer, 
the soldiers viewed him asa 
host in the day of battle. Du- 
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ring the gredter part of his 
ministry at Boston, Mr. Wilson 
was favored with a colleague 
who was teacher of the church, 
This place was held twenty 
years by Mr. Cotton, and ten 
years by Mr. Norton. As pas. 
tor of the church, Mr, Wilson 
was peculiarly laborious, in fre 
quent preaching, in exhortation, 
visiting, and domestic instruc. 
tion; keeping a constant and 
affectionate attention to the spir- 
itual interests of his people, 
He also spent much time in 
the neighboring towns, gener. 
ally attending their weekly lece 
tures, The whole colony en- 
joyed the benefit of his pious 
zeal, his eminent acquaintance 
with divine truth, his patient 
example, and his unremitted 
prayers. In these labors of 
faith and love, he continued to 
a late period of life. Having 
survived the greater part of his 
cotemporaries, and the most of 
the first settlers of the country, 
he died in 1667, in the seventy» 
ninth year of his age. 

The life of this venerable 
man, was eminently devoted to 
the service of his Lord. After 
devoting himself to the duties 
of religion and the work of the 
ministry, he ever appeared to 
feel that he was not his own, 
He had engaged for Christ, and 
wherever he directed his way, 
it was always his desire to pur- 
sue the course, undeterred by 
any obstacles which might re- 
sist, or any burden which he 
might be called to beat.—Ne 
one of the New-England fa- 
thers was more sincerely en- 
gaged for the -interests of true 
religion in the townsandchurch+ 
es of the colonies, than Mr. 
Wilson, To the promotion of 
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this great object, his eminent 
talents, his extensive learning, 
his unwearied exertions, were 
always devoted. His mind was 
as steady in adversity as in 
prosperity, strengthened by the 
conscious integrity of his own 
intentions, with a uniform re- 
liance on the perfect wisdom of 
all the appointments of God, 
he rejoiced to labor or to suffer 
for him.—He was favored with 
a valuable property, and used 
it as a faithful steward of God. 
Having devoted his life to rear 
an infant colony and church for 
the honor of his Redeemer, his 
property, when needed for the 
same object, could not be with- 
held. In the distresses of the 


first winter, when the colony 
had to contend with the horrors 
of famine, while he labored to 
comfort the desponding with 
a rocollection of the sufferings 


and deliverances of the people 
of God, in every period of the 
church, his house was open to 
the needy, administering relief, 
to the last portion it contained, 
and the last which could be pro- 
cured. On every call for the 
exercise of liberality, whether 
for the common welfare or the 
relief of the destitute, he was a 
most faithful example to his 
flock, by devising liberal things. 
He possessed an uncommon de- 
gree of the benevolence of the 
gospel. His love to God and 
his fellow-men glowed with an 
inextinguishable ardor. The 
former was evinced by a life of 
sufferings and laber, while his 
ardent love to men appeared in 
a fervent zeal for their immortal 
interests, in unwearied exer- 
tions to alleviate the evils and 
increase the: blessings of hu- 
man society. He exhibited an 
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example of ever active benevo- 
lence, of an. abhorrence of ers 
ror and vice, of a composure 
of mind, and, in all the chan. 
ges of life, a disposition uni- 
ormly cheerful.. Not the poor 
only, but all characters received 
him as their friend.—Mr. Wil, 
son exhibited some of the high- 
est exercises of faith. In times 
of concern, he always made the 
Lord his helper, he sought his 
assistance with a humble per> 
severing importunity, and he 
often gained the most remarka- 
ble confidence in the divine in- 
terposition, Several instances 
are mentioned of him, in which 
after a most humble and earnest 
wrestling in prayer to God,. he 
obtained an assurance that the 
object of his desire would be 
granted, which never failed till 
his hope was joyfully realized. 
This venerable saint lived emi- 
nently near to God. His life 
was a life of prayer, His whole 
demeanor manifested a uniform 
and solemn sense of the divine 
presence. His beloved Saviour 
was always his companion, his 
support, and his fear. His life 
exhibited a strong example of 
humility, self-denial, and those 
high attainments. in. viriue, 
which adorn some of the chil- 
dren of Emmanuel. He ever 
felt himself journeying to the 
heavenly state, and the impres- 
sion regulated the whole tenor 
of his life.—-His death was such 
as might be expeeted from such 
alife. In his last sickness, he 
took a most affectionate fare- 
well of his numerous Christian 
friends, assuring them that the 
faithful servants of Christ need 
not fear that he would forsake 
them in the last trying conflict. 
He refused to hear any com- 
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mendations of himself, declar- 
ing that he had ever been an 
unprofitable servant: adding, 
* But I must say, the Lord be 
merciful to me a sinner, Jet thy 
tender mercies come unto me, 
O Lord, even thy salvation ac- 
cording to thy word.” He pro- 
nounced his tenderest blessing 
upon his near friends, particu- 
larly upon his children, which. 


in the faithful providence of 


God, was singularly fulfilled. 
He then made a most affection- 
ate prayer for them, and slept 
in peace. Mr. Mather of Dor- 
chester, the ancestor of the 
venerable family of that name. 
preached at his funeral, from 
the passage in the prophet, 
Your fathers, where are they ? 
and the frrofihets, do they live 
Sor ever? Yhe venerable Dr. 
Ames, so eminent for his learn- 
ing and piety, observed, “ If he 
could have his option of the 
best condition that he could 
propose to himself, on this side 
heaven, it would be that he 
might be the teacher of a con- 
gtegational church of which 
Mr. Wilson should be the pas- 
tor.” 


Rev. Mr. SHEPARD. 


Mr Thomas Shepard is dis- 
tinguished among the New Eng- 
Jand fathers, by an uncommon 
ardor of piety; by a great zeal 
for God and his holy truth ;_ by 
a great success in the work of 
the ministry, and by his valua- 
ble writings, which have been an 
eminent security to our church- 
es, anda great defence to the 
cause of truth. He was born 
near Northampton, Nov. 5th, 
A day rendered memo- 
rable in the annals of the British 
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nation by the discovery of the 
well known Powder-plot. He 
was the youngest son of his fa. 
ther, by whose death, he was left 
an orphan in early life. His 
eldest brother took the care of 
his education, and performed for 
him the duties of a father. At 
the age of fifteen, he was admit- 
ted a member of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. While he 
advanced in the paths of science 
with an uncommon rapidity for 
his years, he experienced the 
frequent and powerful strivings 
of the divine Spirit upon his con- 
science. The preaching of some 
pious ministers at the Universi- 
ty produced in his mind power- 
ful convictions of his sin and 
danger. Ezarnestly engaged in 
the pursuit of his studies, these 
convictions declined, and nearly 
subsided. The faithful discourse 
of a pious fellow-student again 
roused him toa sense of his sins, 
that, on an examination of di- 
vine truth, he found himself in 
a lost, perishing state. He fre- 
quented religious company, from 
which he derived much saluta- 
ry instruction. At length, the 
preaching of Dr. Preston which 
was very solemn and pungent, 
who went to reside at the college 
during Mr. Shepard’s pupillage, 
was made effectual, in the hands 
of the Holy Spirit, as he belie- 
ved, of bringing his soul to the 
mercy-seat of the divine Sav- 
iour. Ina subsequent period of 
life, he writes concerning the 
divine mercies which he had ex- 
perienced, “ The Lord is the 
God that sent Dr. Preston and 
Mr. Goodwin to call me. The 
words of the first, in the first 
sermon I heard from him, and 
divers others near that time, did 
open my heart, and convince me 
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of my unbelief, and my total 
emptiness of all, and enmity 
against all good. God, by 
him, showed me the worth of 
Christ, and made my soui satis- 
fied with him, and cleave to him, 
because God had made him 
righteousness, and hence also 
revealed his free justification. 
and gave me support and rest in 
his promises.” About the time 
of the important change in the 
exercises of hts mind, when he 
was about nineteen years of age, 
he resolved to devote a certain 
season, on the evening of every 
day, toa careful meditation on 
divine things. His object was 
to jearn divine truth, to get an 
acquaintance with his own heart, 
and to seek the saving mercy of 
Christ. In these seasons of 
meditation, he received his first 
special comforts in God. 

After receiving the degree of 
Master of Arts, he left the Uni- 
versity and began to preach the 
gospel. Though quite young, 
his preaching possessed a gravi- 
ty of manner, and an energy 
of expression, which procured 
much attention and high res- 
pect. At the same time, he ex- 
hibited such an ardent zeal for 


Christ, and for the salvation of | 


immortal souls, in his preaching 
and all his conduct, as caused his 
labors to be attended with great 
success. The great desire of 
his heart was that his fellow-sin- 
ners might enjoy the excellency 
of divine grace. 

A certain charitable gentle- 
man in Essex, proposing to es- 
tablish a weekly lecture, com- 
Mitted the management of it to 
a number of pious ministers, 
who offered the service to Mr. 
Shepard. As they were attend- 
ing-one of their stated monthly 
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fasts, while engaged in pray- 
er for divine direction res- 
pecting the disposition of their 
lecture, an earnest application 
from a destitute people, soon 
brought them toa decision.— 
The lecture was fixed at Coln, for 
three years, where Mr. Shepard 
was employed to the great ap- 
probation and benefit of the peo- 
ple. He was very laborious in 
that and the neighboring towns, 
and was made eminently instru 
mental in impressing the reality 
and excellency of divine truth. 
Many were so attached to him, 
viewing him as the instrument 
of their saving conversion, that, 
for the benefit of his ministry, 
they attended him to the wilder- 
ness of America.—Though the 
lecture was renewed, after 
three years, at the earnest desire 
of the people, he continued to 
reside and labor at Coln. Af his 


request, the lecture was estab- 


lished in his native town, and 
given do his intimate friend, Mr. 
Sione. 

Though employed in an ob- 
scure part of his Lord’s vine- 
yard, devoted, exclusively, to his 
service, the fidelity and success 
of his ministry were too great 
to be unnoticed by the iron rage 
of persecution. He was silen- 
ced by Bishop Laud, for no other 
fault than his non-conformity. 
He was no schismatic or parti- 
zan ; yet he was a puritan, and 
his inuence must be suppres- 
sed. For fear of further suffer- 
ings, he was obliged to live 
some time in concealment. The 
vigilant zeal of the pursuviants 
made it necessary that his re- 
treat should often be changed, 
or he must have fallen into their 
hands. 

Having an invitation to preach 
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in Yorkshire, he travelled to that 
distant county, hoping to be 
permitted to minister for his 
Lord without molestation. Af- 
ter laboring for a season, with 
the most encouraging prospects, 
he again felt the arm of ecclesi- 
astical power, and though he 
made another removal, to the 
county of Northumberland, he 
was prohibited from any further 
exercise of his ministry. He 
must now renounce the service 
of the ministry of reconciliation, 
or seek a field of labor in some 
country not his own. He could 
not hesitate which course to 
pursue. 

The removal of Mr. Cotton, 
Mr. Hooker, and others, to New- 
England, for whose example he 
must have the highest respect, 
and to whom he was attached by 
the strongest ties of Christian 
friendship, fixed his determina- 
tion to engage in the same ar- 
duous service. Mr. Shepard, 
and Mr. Norton, who was after- 
wards the successor of Mr. Cot- 
ton at Boston, went to Yarmouth 
to embark for New-England, 
near the end of the year 1634. 
‘Being soon overtaken with a vi- 


and faith of the passengers was 
considered the means of their 
preservation when their loss ap- 
peared inevitable, they were 
compelled to return and wait 
till the next season. They were 
kept in the most careful con- 
cealment during their stay, to 
avoid the vigilance of their pur- 
suers. Mr. Shepard lost his 
ee & eldest son at Yarmouth, but he 
ae could not appear at the funeral. 

In October, 1635, Mr. Shepard, 
with several worthy ministers, 
and three or four hundred pas- 
sengers, arrived at Boston. 
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Mr. Hooker and his people 
were generally removing from 
Cambridge to Hartford. This 
made a convenient openin ‘ 
when considerable improve. 
ments had been made, which 
were very gladly purchased and 
occupied by Mr. Shepard and 
his friends. In the February 
foliowing, on a day of public 
fasting and prayer, in presence 
of a great concourse of people, 
they organized a church at 
Cambridge, and Mr. Shepard 
was set apart to the pastoral 
charge. He now rejoiced in an 
opportunity to be engaged, with - 
out interruption, in the great . 
and good work which comman- 
ded all the affections of his 
heart. Though indefatigable 
in his labors he pursued no oth- 
object than the inculcation of 
the doctrines of the gospel, the 
vindication of its truths, and the 
salvation of sinners. He well 
understood the error of the an- 
tinomian sentiments which pre- 
vailed considerably in the colo- 
ny, soon after his arrival, and 
was most active and successful 
in counteracting their baneful 
effects. 

The colony having deter- 
mined on founding a College, 
the faithful and judicious minis- 
try of Mr. Shepard, was the 
principal inducement to estab- 
lish it at Cambridge. He was 
considered a most useful model 
for imitation in the sacred cal- 
ling, as well as eminently suc- 
cessful in detecting false reli- 
gion, and leading enquirers 12 
the way of the truth. 

In his own and in the neigh- 
boring towns, Mr. Shepard was 
very laborious, and the zeal 
and solemnity of his preaching; 


‘| always procured him attention. 
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He preached much, : attended 
many lectures, and omitted no 
favorable opportunity to testify 
for Christ. His ministry was 
attended with great success. 
This we should expect.—— 
Though God be a holy sove- 
reign, and send the blessings of 
his grace in such a way as he 
sees fit, yet, seldom or never, 
do we find faithful, humble, 
persevering labors, unattended 
with his blessing. The same 
Holy Spirit which accompanied 
the ministry of Mr. Shepard in 
his native country, wherever he 
was called to labor, did not for- 
sake him in the deserts of A- 
merica. As he was successful 
in awakening the thoughtless 
and reclaiming the vicious, he 
was eminently useful in leading 
inquirers in the way of truth, 
in resolving the doubts and 
soothing the concern of the des- 
ponding Christian. 

This shining light was extin- 
guished in its meridian splen- 
dor. Returning from an eccle- 
siastical council at Rowley, he 
was suddenly taken with a 
quinsey, which, ina few days 
terminated his life, Aug. 1649, 
in the 44th year of his age. A 
little before his departure, he 
observed to his friends around 
him, ** Oh love the Lord Jesus, 
the little part that I have in him 
is my great comfort, and all 
my hope.” He left three sons, 
who became eminent ministers 
in the colony. 

The writings of Mr. Shep- 
ard were of great bencfit to the 
cause of truth, after the testi- 
mony of his voice had ceased to 
be heard. His most elaborate 
work was a treatise on the Sab- 
bath. The morality of the 
Lord’s day began to be called in 
Vo. V. NO. 11. 
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question in England, by: many 
of the Antinomians and. some 
others. In this treatise, he vindi- 
cated the perpetual obligation 
of the fourth commandment, 
the morality and holiness of the 
Christian Sabbath, in a most lu- 
cid and unanswerable manner. 
—In another work, which he 
published, he maintained, with 
much abili.y, the propriety . of 
separating from the ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment of England, 
and vindicated the order of the 
New-England churches as most 
conformable to the primitive 
pattern.—In a practical work, 
entitled “ The Sound Believer,” 
designed to distinguish true re- 
ligion from false, which . has 
been much read, he observes in 
the preface, ** I considered my 
weak body, and my short time 
of sojourning here, and that 
I shail not speak long to chil- 
dren, friends, or God’s pre- 
cious people. I have been, 
therefore, willing to leave some 
part of God’s precious truth on 
record, that it might speak, 
(Oh that it might be to the 
heart,) when I shall not be.” 
His largest and perharps most 
useful publication, was an elab- 
orate performance, to illustrate 
and apply the parable of the ten 
virgins. A principal object in 
this work is to point out the cor- 
ruptions and dangers of church- 
es. It consisted of a series of 
sermons delivered at his week- 
ly lecture, from 1636, to 1640. 
It was published in a folio vol- 
ume, with high commendations, 
after his death. This work is 
much improved in that great 
light and guide of the Ameri- 
can church, President Edward’s 
Treatise on Religious Affec- 
tions. 

Ddd 
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A few extracts from Mr. 
Shepard’s private writings will 
not be unacceptable. “ April 
10. I had many thoughts, which 
came in to press me to give up 
myself to Christ Jesus. Sol 
gave myself to him. First, I 
acknowledged all I was, or had, 
was his own. Secondly, I re- 
signed not only my own goods 
and estate, but my child, my 
wife, my church, and myself to 
the Lord ; out of love, as being 
the best and dearest things 
which Ihave. July 10. 1641. 
On the evening of this day, 
before the sacrament, I saw it 
my duty to sequester myself 
from all other things, for the 
Lord, the next day. And now 
Isaw my blessedness did not 
lie in receiving of good and 
comfort from God, but in hol- 
ding forth the glory of God, 
and his virtues. For it is, I 
saw, an amazing, glorious ob- 
ject, to see God inthe creature ; 
God speak, God act, the Deity 
not being the creature, but fil- 
ling it, shining through it, to be 
covered with God as with a 
cloud. Aug. 15. I saw, onthe 
Sabbath, four evils which at- 
tended me in my ministry. 
First, discouragement and shame 
from a sense of the meanness of 
what I have provided in private 
meditations. Secondly, care- 
lesness possesses me. Third- 
ly, infirmities and weakness, as 
want of light, want of life, want 
of a spirit of power to deliver 
whatI am affected with, for 
Christ. Fourthly, want of suc- 
cess. I saw these, and that I 
was to be humbled for them. 
Dec. 1. A small thing troubled 
me. I had a spirit soon touch- 
cd and provoked. 1 saw that 
the Lord let sin and Satan pre- 
vail there, that I might see my 
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sin, and be more humbled by 
it, and so get strength against it, 
Nov. 3. Ona Fast-day at night, 
in preparation for the duty, I siw 
sin as my greatest evil. I was 
vile, He only was good whom 
my sin did cross.x—On the end 
of the fast, F went unto God, 
I rested upon him as sufficient ; 
1 waited on him as efficient ; and 
said, Now, Lord, do for thy 
churches and help in mercy. 
April 4. Preparing for a Fast.— 
May not I be the cause of the 
church’s sorrows, which are 
renewed upon us? These sheefi, 
what have they done? 1. My 
heart has been long lying out 
from the Lord. He sent a ter- 
rible storm at sea, to awa- 
ken me. Then, immediately 
took away my child, my first- 
born. Then the Lord took 
my dear wife from me. He 
then threatened blindness to 
my child. And this made 
God’s will afflicting, sweet to 
me, but much more, comman- 
ding and promising. But Oh, 
how is my gold become dim. 
2. The people committed to 
me. They are not pitied so 
much, nor prayed for, nor visi- 
ted, as they ought to be. 3. The 
family ; I have not edified nor 
instructed, nor taken all occa- 
sions of speech with them. 
4. The gospel I have preached, 
has not been seen in its glory, 
not believed, not affecting. 
5. Not seeking to Christ for 
supply. My not lamenting the 
falls of professors, and the con- 
dition of the country.—I have 
now had a long sickness, as if 
the Lord would delight no more 
in me to use me. Oh my God; 
who shall be like to thee in par- 
doning and subduing mine inl 
quities ?” 0. 
[ Zo be continued. | 
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On the Foreknowledge of God. 


HE foreknowledge of God 

is so generally believed and 
acknowledged, that there is no 
occasion of saying much to prove 
that God did foreknow all things 
from eternity. It may suffice to 
adduce one argument in support 
of it, which may be drawn 
from the divine predictions. 
The apostle James infers from 
{;0d’s foretelling things, that 
he must have foreknown what 
he had foretold. And it must 
be universally granted, that if 
God can foretel future events, 
he must certainly know the fu- 
ture events, which he foretels 
with certainty. Itis impossi- 
ble to conceive that any being 
should infallibly foretel what he 
does not infallibly know. God 
foretold the coming of Christ, 
four thousand years before he 
appeared in the flesh. He fore- 
told to Adam, immediately af- 
ter he had involved himself and 
his posterity in sin and ruin, 
that “the seed of the woman 
should bruise the  serpent’s 
head.” He foretold to Abra- 
ham, that “in his seed all the 
families of the earth should be 
blessed.” Peter on the day of 
Pentecost told the Jews, * that 
God had sworn with an oath to! 
David, that of the fruit of his 
loins according to the flesh he 
would raise up Christ to sit on 
his throne.” Afterwards he 
said to those who had killed the 
prince of life, “ Now, breth- 
ren, I wot that through ig- 
norance ye did it, as did also 
your rulers; but these things, 
which God before had shewed 
by the mouth of all the profth- 
ets that Christ should suffer, 
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he hath fulfilled, Yea, and all 
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the prophets from Samuel, and 
those that follow after, as many 
as have spoken, have likewise 
foretold of these days.” God 
foretold the time when, the 
place where, and the men by 
whom Christ should be cracifi- 
ed, together with some of the 
most extraordinary circumstan- 
ces of his death. Now, God 
could not have infallibly foretold 
the great event of Christ’s death, 
with all its circumstances, un- 
less he had infallibly foreknown 
it; and he could not have in- 
fallibly foreknown it, unless he 
had infallibly foreknown all e- 
vents from Adam to Christ. 
For if there had been among 
the many millions of interven- 
ing events, any which he did not 
foreknow, they might have pre- 
vented the death of Christ, and 
rendered his predictions false. 
God must have foreknown all 
the men from Adam to Christ, 
and all their volitions, and free, 
voluntary actions, in order to 
foreknow and foretel the com- 
ing, sufferings, and death of 
the Son of his love. And if he 
knew from eternity all things 
from Adam to Christ, there can 


‘be no question, whether he 


knew all things from Christ to 
this day ; from this day to the 
end of time ; atid from the end 
of time tothe beundless ages 
of eternity. Indeed, if God 
foreknew any thing from eter- 
nity, he must have forknown 
ali things from eternity. For, 
foreknowledge, in every degree 
of it, is an infallible evidence of 
divinity. Hence God proclaims 
himself to be divine, and supe- 
rior to all other beings in the 
universe, because he foreknows 
all things, “I am God, and 
there is none else: I am God 
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and there is none like me: de- 
claring the end from the begin- 
ning, and from ancient times 
the things that are not yetdone.” 
Known unto God, and to him 
alone, are all future things from 
eternity.—Though there be 
complete and abundant evidence 
of the divine foreknowledge of 
all things, it isa very impor- 
tant question, how it was pos- 
sible even for God himself to 
foreknow all things from eter- 
nity. This has been consider- 
ed asa very difficult question. 
Some have said, that it cannot 
be answered, And some have 
answered it one way, and some 
another. Very few have deni- 
ed the foreknowledge of God, 
though some have presumed to 
do it, for the sake of avoiding 
what they deemed the natural 
consequences of it. But those, 
who do not deny, that God fore- 
knew all things from eternity, 
suppose there was some way, in 


which it was possible for him to 


possess this truly divine knowl- 
edge. And, perhaps, by a se- 
rious and critical enquiry, we 
may discover the way, and the 
only possible way, in which 


God could foreknow all things: 


from eternity. Ilere, then, we 
may observe, 

1. That God could not fore- 
know all things from eternity, 
by information. In the early 
days of eternity, he existed 
alone. There was no other 
being, created or uncreated, in 
the universe. Hence the proph- 
et, with great propriety and em- 
phasis, demands, “ Who hath 
directed the spirit of the Lord? 
or who, being his counsellor, 
hath taught him? With whom 
tonk he counsel, and who in- 
structed him, and taught him 





knowledge, and shewed to him 
the way of understanding ?” 
Before the beginning of the 
world, there was no superior, 
nor ivferior intelligence, who 
could give God any information 
respecting future things. So 
that God, could not foreknow fu- 
ture things in the way in which 
prophets and apostles have fore. 
known them ; that is, by inspi- 
ration or information. Nor, 

2. Could God foreknow all 
things from eternity, by seeing 
any thing our of himself, which 
should be the cause of their fu- 
ture existence. Things that be- 
gin to exist, must have a pre- 
vious cause of their existence. 
And unless God saw some cause 
of the existence of future 
things, it was absolutely impos- 
sible that he should have the 
least knowledge of their future 
existence. Though his under- 
standing was infinite, yet he 
could not know that any thing 
in time to come would begin to 
exist without a cause. And he 
must have clearly known, that 
there was nothing without him- 
self, that could be the cause of 
this, or any other world, or of 
any future event. The more 
clear, perfect and infallible 
God’s essential attribute of 
knowledge was, the more clear- 
ly and certainly he must have 
known, that there could noth- 
ing exist in future, without a 
cause, and that there was noth- 
ing without himself, which 
could be acause of any thing 
existing beside himself. He 
must certainly have known, 
that neither a heaven, nor an 
earth, neither an angel, nor a 
man, nor any other material or 
immaterial object, could in a fu- 
ture time exist, by any possible 
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cause, without himself. So 
that it was absolutely impossi- 
ble that he should foreknow all 
things from eternity, by any 
cause, or evidence out of him- 
self, for. there was no cause or 
evidence of their existence out 
of himself, which he must have 
clearly and certainly known. 
Hence, instead of foreknowing 
all things, which have existed 
and will exist, he must have 
foreseen that nothing beside 
himself would-ever exist, there 
being no cause of their exis- 
tence out of himself. Besides, 

3. God could not foreknow 
all things from eternity, merely 
by being God and possessed of 
all divine perfections. He might 
have been God, and possessed all 
the perfections of his nature, 
without any other existence be- 
sides himself. His existence 
did not depend upon any other 
existence. His power did not 
depend upon. any other exis- 
tence. His wisdom did not de- 
pend upon any other existence. 
His goodness did not depend 
upon any other existence. Nor 
did his knowledge of himself 
depend upon any other exis- 
tencer There was no mutual 
and necessary connection be- 
tween the existence of God 
and any other existence: in the 
universe. He might, if he had 
pleased, existed from eternity 
to eternity, perfectly alone. It 
was, therefore, as impossible 
for Ged to foreknow all things, 
by seeing any cause in himself, 
as by seeing any cause out of 
himself, of their future exis- 
tence. Itis confidently said by 
some, that God must have ne- 
cessarily known all things from 
eternity, merly by being God 
and knowing himself. But this 
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is sooner said than proved. For 
it appears, that there was no 
natural or necessary connection 
between God’s existence, and, 
the existence of any thing else. 
It was so far from being neces- 
sary, that any thing should have 
existed beside God, that it may 
be demonstrated, that he could 
have eternally prevented any 
other jexistence but his own. 
He could have existed alone, a 
solitary being, from eternity 
unto eternity. Now, if this 
could have been the case, then: 
the consequence is plain, that 
God could not have foreknown 
all things from. eternity, either. 
by information, or by seeing 
any evidence of their existence, 
without himself, or within him- 
self. The question now .re- 
turns with redoubled force— 
How was it possible for God to 
foreknow. all things from eter- 
nity ? The only plain, pertinent, 
and satisfactory answer to this 
question is, that God foreknew 
all things from eternity, because 
he had decreed all things. God 
was under no natural necessity 
of creating any thing. It de- 
pended solely upon his will 
whether he should, or should 
not create the world. Andit 
solely depended upon his pleas- 
ure what world he would create, 
and what and how many crea- 
tures he would bring into. exis- 
tence. It belongedto God to 
form his own plan of operation, 
from the beginning of the world, 
or before he began to operate. 
He could not have acted with 
perfect wisdom, without form- 
ing his ultimate end, and all 
the means to accomplish it, be- 
fore he produced one effect,.or 
gave existence toany material 
or immaterial object. Among 
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all possible events, he absolute- 
ly determined what should, and 
what should not take place. He 
determined the nature, the 
number, the magnitude, the 
erder and the connection of all 
things, and left not a single 
creature, or a single object, or 
event to mere casualty or chance, 
He limited, adjusted and. bound 
all things together, by his cter- 
nal and immutuable purpose. 
This appears from the perfec- 
tion of the divine nature and 
from the express declaration of 
scripture. We are told that 
“¢ God created all things by Je- 
sus Christ, according to his 
eternal furpfose, which he pur- 
posed in Christ Jesus our 
Lor ” 

Now, it fs easy to see that 
when God had determined all 
things, he could foreknow all 
things. He must know his 
own determinations, and by 
knowing these, he must know 
whatsover would come to pass. 
For he made his determinations 
in unerring wisdom and per- 
fect goodness, and therefore 
could never see any reason to 
alter them; and he knew his 
omnipotent power, to do what- 
ever he had determined should 
be done. Hence it was as easy 
for him to foreknow all things 
from eiernity as to determine 
all things from eternity. His 
foreknowledge was founded 
upon his decree and upon noth- 
jngelse. For if he had not de- 
creed any thing, he could not 
have foreknown any thing. If 
he had not decreed to create 
the world, he could not have 
foreknown that the world would 
exist. Jf he had not decreed 
to create angels and men, he 
eould not have foreknown that 
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angels and men would exist. 
if he had not decreed how an. 
gels and men should conduct, 
he could not have foreknown 
how they would conduct. If he 
had not decreed their future 
and eternal] state, he could not 
have foreknown their final and 
eternal destination. As his 
foreknowledge was founded 
upon his decree, so it must of 
necessity be bounded by it, It 
cannot extend to any thing, but 
what is decreed. God’s attri. 
bute of knowledge extends to 
all possible events; but his 
foreknowledge extends only to 
events, that have existed and 
shall exist. God’s foreknowl- 
edge is the fruit, or effect of 
his decree, as much as the 
works of his hand. God’s fore- 
knowledge is totally distinct 
from his essential attribute of 
knowledge. And it is altogeth- 
er owing to men’s not making 
this distinction, that any have 
supposed, that God could fore- 
know all things, without decree- 
ing all things. They say God 
is Omniscient, and his omni- 
science is a necessary and ¢s- 
sential attribute of his nature. 
But who can suppose, that 
God’s attribute of omniscience 
should enable him to know 
what is naturally impossible to 
be known ? God is omnipotent ; 
but who can suppose with any 
reason, that his attribute of 
omnipotence can enable him to 
do what is naturally impossible 
to be done ? For instance, who 
can suppose, that God’s almigh- 
ty power’ can enable him to 
cause a thing to exist and not 
exist at the same time ? Who 
then can suppose, that God’s 
omniscience could have enabled 
him to foreknow from eternity, 
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that the world would exist, if 
he had not determined to cause 


itto exist. For if he had nor 
determined to cause it to exist, 
it was naturally impossible that 
it should ever exist, and conse- 
quently it was equally impossi- 
ble, that he should have fore- 
known, that it would ever exist. 
His foreknowing, therefore, that 
the world and all things in it 
wouldexist, was not owing to his 
attribute of omniscience, bat to 
his decreeing that they should 
exist. His foreknowledge re- 
pecting all things is founded 
on his decree, and therefore is 
totally distinct from his natural 
and essential attribute of knowl- 
edge. There was no essential 
attribute of the divine nature, 
that could enable God to fore- 
know future events without his 
decree. There was no way, 
but one, in which it was possi- 
ble for God to foreknow ail 
things from eternity ; and that 
was by decreeing all things. 
And as it is easy to see how 
God could foreknow all things 
in that way ; so it is easy to see, 
that he could not foreknow 
them in any other way. There 
is really no more difficulty in 
seeing how God could fore- 
know all things from eternity, 
than in seeing how God could 
form a determination in his 
own mind, and know his deter- 
mination after he had formed 
it. And thereis really no more 
difficulty in seeing how God 
should form and know his own 
determinations ; than to see 
how we ourselves can from and 
know our own determinations. 
Nothing but the plain end in- 
separable connection between 
the foreknowledge of God and 
his decrees has bsen the otca- 
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sion of involving the divine fore 
knowledge in darkness and dif- 
ficulty. Those, who would ac- 
count for the foreknowledge of 
God without his decrees, have 
always found the subject dark 
and incomprehensible. But 
those, who see and tainitain, 
that the foreknowledge of God 
is founded upon his decrees, 
have found no difficulty in be- 
lieving the plain declaration of 
theapostle, who said“ Known 
unto God are all his works from 
the beginning of the world.” 

From the view we have now 
taken of the foreknowledge of 
God, it may be remarked, 

1. That itis absurd for any 
to allow his foreknowledge and 
yet deny his decrees. This 
many really and professedly do. 
They say they believe that God 
foreknew all things from eter. 
nity, but do not believe that he 
decreed all things. Now this 
is very absurd. Because God 
could not foreknow all thi 
if he had not decreed them.— 
What is uncertain cannot be 
foreknown. But the certainty 
of the future existence of all 
things, or of any thing, was 
founded entirely upon the de- 
crees of God. And there was 
no possible way, even for God 
to know any future event, which 
he had not decreed, because no 
such event could take place.— 
They, therefore, who deny the 
decrees of God and yet profess 
to believe that he forekhows all 
things, admit a palpable absur- 
dity. It could hardly be con- 
ceived that any pefsons, who 
regard either reason or revela+ 
tion, could be so absurd in theif 
opinions, were it hot commor 
for men by professing thém- 
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selves to be wise, to become 
fools. 

2. It is absurd for any to 
‘believe and say. that the fore- 
knowledge of God extends fur- 
ther than his decrees. This 
many do believe and say. They 
say God: foreknew all the con- 
duct of free and voluntary a- 
gents; but never decreed it. 
But on what foundation did the 
certainty of their future con- 
duct, which God foreknew, de- 
pend ? Upon nothing, unless he 
had decreed their conduct. If 
he had not decreed their con- 
‘duct, how could he know it? 

Or how was it certain? And 
how could he foreknow what 
was uncertain? How could 
God foreknow and foretel Pha- 
raoh’s conduct, unless he had 
decreed it ? How could he fore- 
know and foretel the conduct of 
Cyrus and of Judas, unless he 
had decreed theirconduct ? Since 
the foreknowledge of God de- 
_ pends on his decree, it is vain to 
pretend that he foreknows what 
he has not decreed, or that his 
decrees are not as extensive as 
his foreknowledge. 

3. Since the foreknowledge 
of God is founded on his de- 
crees, it is absurd to say they 
are both the same thing. It is 
true that foreknowledge proves 
the certainty of future events, 
as well as the decrees. But 
foreknowledge. does not make 
things certain. It is not the 
foundation, but the consequence 
of their certainty. But the de- 
crees of God are not the con- 
sequence, but the foundation of 
the certainty of future events. 
It is then absurd to say, what 
is often said—that there is no 
difference between divine fore- 
knowledge and decree. This 
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is probably said in many. in. 
stances, to avoid a proper ex. 
amination of an important syb. 
ject, which is very unpleasant 
to such persons, as are disposed 
to say unto God—« Depart 
from us; for we desire not 
the knowledge of thy ways,” 

4. Itis wrong to blend the 
decrees and foreknowledge of 
God with his agency. The 
agency of God is distinct from 
his decrees. For it is the ex. 
ecution of his decrees in the 
works of creation and provi- 
dence. God is not always de- 
creeing what he will do and 
what shall be done. But he is 
always executing his decrees 
by his most holy, wise and 
powerful preservation and gov- 
ernment of all his creatures 
and all their actions. The 
apostle says, God worketh all 
things after the counsel of hie 
own will, This is a just de- 
scription of his supreme and 
universal agency. It is the 
agency of God that brings 
things into existence, and makes 
their existence necessary. But 
divine foreknowledge causes no- 
thing to exist. The decrees 
of God do not cause any exis- 
tence: But by his agency God 
creates, preserves and governs 
all things. And after all, it is 
against the divine agency that 
sinful and dependent creatures 
level all their objections. But 
the agency of God is holy, 
just and good, and affords the 
firmest support and purest de- 
light.to all his friends. And 


for their benefit, as well as for 
the conviction of the unholy 
and unrighteous, the divine 
agency, as distinct from the 
the decrees and foreknowledge 
of God, ought to be plainly 
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taught, as it is always in his 
holy and blessed word. 

Finally—Since the decrees 
and forknowledge of God lay 
at the foundation of all his 
works, they do also lie at the 
foundation of all religion, both 
natural and revealed. For, strip 
God of his decrees and fore- 
knowledge, and he is no longer 
the proper object of religious 
worship. He is not the su- 
preme, independent and self- 
existent Creator, Preserver and 
Governor of the universe. He 
no longer deserves to be loved 
and worshipped fot the works 
of creation, providence and re- 
demption. So those have 
thought, who have denied the 
decrees and foreknowledge of 
God. This was the opinion of 
of the Epicureans in ancient 
times. And this was also the 
opinion of European deists, of 
Bolingbroke and others. Such 
a being as has neither decreed, 
nor foreknown all things is not 
a proper object of holy fear, 
love, confidence, gratitude and 
complacency to rational crea- 
tures. But that great and holy 
being, who says—* My counsel 
shall stand and I will do all my 
pleasure ;” and who knows all 
his works from the beginning 
of the world, is worthy of all 
the service and worship he re- 
quires of the creatures he has 
made, preserves and governs. 
The decrees and consequent 
foreknowledge of God display 
his real character and are the 
foundation of all real religion. 
Hence the assembly of divines, 
in their system of religious in- 
struction, very early and fully 
declare the doctrine of God’s 
decrees. They say—“ The 
decrees of God are his eternal 
Vor. V. NO. 11. 
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purpose according to the coun- 
sel of his own will, whereby for 
his own glory he hath fore-or- 
dained whatsoever comes to 
pass.” ‘And all religious instruc- 
tors, who would give their 
hearers the true knowledge of 
God and exhibit the proper rea- 
sons for love, esteem, worship, 
obedience, submission and grat- 
itude to their Creator, must 
plainly and fully teach his de- 
crees and foreknowledge. 


—— 


The blinding influence of Moral 
Depravity. 


HE proper seat of meral 
depravity has been much 
disputed by different denomina- 
tions of Christians, who acknow- 
ledge the general depravity of 
mankind. Some suppose that 
all depravity is seated in the un- 
derstanding. Some suppose it 
equally belongs to all the powers 
and faculties of the soul. And 
some suppose it is seated wholly 
in the heart. This last opinion 
appears to be maintained by the 
apostle, when he says, “ Having 
their understanding darkened, 
because of the blindness of the 
heart.” He places all moral 
darkness, ignorance, blindness 
and depravity in the heart. And 
the truth of this will appear from 
various considerations. 

It appears from the nature of 
moral depravity. This is alto- 
gether different from natural 
depravity, which consists in 
wounds, bruises, or putrefying 
sores, and affects only the body. 
There is no criminality in the 
infirmities, or defects of the cor- 
poral system. If we lose the 
use of an eye, or an ear, or even 
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there is no criminality in this 
natural depravity. But the least 
degree of moral depravity is 
criminal, and renders us obnox- 
jous to the divine displeasure.— 
F.very affeciion, volition, or ex- 
ercise of the heart has a moral 
quality, and is of a criminal na- 
ture. Hence it is evident that 
rooral depravity cannot be seated 
in the understanding, which is a 
faculty of perceiving, arranging 
and comparing our ideas, and of 
discerning-their agreement, or 
disagreement with each other. 
This faculty is the proper seat of 
what we call speculative knowl- 
edge ; in which there is not the 
least degree of criminality. Nor 
can moral depravity lie in the 
conscience, which is another dis- 
tinct faculty of the soul, by which 
we discern the nature of moral 
objeets, and determine what is 
good and evil, right and wrong 
in a moral view. The exercise 
of this facuhty, as distinguished 
from the heart, is neither virtu- 
ous nor vicious, but only a judg-. 
ment of what is so. The intel- 
lectual faculties of men have no 
moral quality. There is, there- 
fore, no room for moral depravi- 
ty in the human mind, but only 
in the /eart. This may be to- 
tally depraved, while the under- 
standing and conscience, and ev- 
ery other intellectual faculty re- 
main in their full strength, and 
without the least moral corrup- 
tion. 

Again—It appears from the 
express declarations of scrip- 
ture, that the heart is the seat of 
moral depravity. In describing 
the wickedness of the ungodly 
world, God says, “ Every ima- 
gination of the thoughts of their 





hearts of the sons of men is full 
of evil.” ‘Fhe prophet Jeremi- 
ah says, & The heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately 
wicked.” Our Saviour repre- 
sents the heart, as the source of 
all moral evil. “O generation 
of vipers, how can ye, being 
evil, speak good things ? for out 
of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. A good 
man out of the good treasure of 
the heart bringeth forth good 
things : and an evil man out of 
the evil treasure bringeth forth 
evil things.” All the inspired 
writers agree in representing the 
heart as the seat of moral depra- 
vity. It is a scriptural proverb, 
“+ Asa man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” His heart determines 
his moral character, and denom- 
inates him either a saint, ora 
sinner. God no where in his 
word condemns men for any 
thing but their Acarts, and the 
actions which flow from them. 
Chis is a clear proof, that moral 
depravity lies wholly in the 
heart. 

Again—No application to the 
human mind can remove moral 
depravity, without a change of 
heart. God tried the Israelites 
in the wilderness with mercies 
and judgments ; but no addres- 
ses to their understandings and 
consciences, to their hopes and 
fears, could remove their evil 
heart of unbelief. ‘Fhe preach- 
ing, the miracles, the suffer- 
ings, the death and resurrection 
of Christ were likwise insuffi- 
cient to cure the perverse 
Jews of their moral depravity 
and hardness of heart. And 
the depravity of Satan has with- 
stood all the light, which God 


heart is only evil continually.” ! has placed before him, and all 
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the punishments which he has 
inflicted upon him, in the course 
of more than six thousand 
years. Ne illumination of the 
understanding, no conviction of 
the conscience of a sinner, 
will have the least tendency to 
remove his moral depravity. 
This Solomon long ago obser- 
ved; “ Though thou. should- 
est bray a fool ina mortar a- 
mong wheat with a pestle, yet 
will not his foolishness depart 
from him.” If depravity lay in 
the understanding, or the con- 
Science, or any intellectual fa- 
culty, it seems that the exhibi- 
tion of proper light and suita- 
ble motives would remove it. 
And since these have always 
failed of producing this effect, 
Wwe are constrained to conclude, 
that depravity lies in the heart, 
and that nothing but a change 
of heart will take it away. And 
this leads me to observe, once 
more— 

That a change of heart will 
entirely remove moral depravi- 
ty. Let the heart of any man 
only be purified by the influ- 
ence of the divine Spirit, and 
his moral depravity will be ef- 
fectually removed. According- 
ly, when God promises to pu- 
rify his people Israel, and 
cleanse them from their moral 
pollution and depravity, he 
says he will do it, by sanctify- 
ing their hearts. “A new 
heart will I give you, and a 
new spirit will I put within 
you ; andI will take away the 
stony heart out of your flesh, 
and I will give you an heart of 
flesh.” And the apostle repre- 
sents God as enlightening the 
understanding, by shining into 
the hearts of believers. “ For 
be, who commanded the light 
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to shine from darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” Now, if God 
removes the hlindness of the 
mind, and takes away moral 
depravity, by shedding abroad 
his love in the heart, then, it is 
very evident, that depravity is 
wholly seated in the heart. 
For, if depravity did not lie 
in the heart, the changing of 
the heart would have no ten- 
dency toremove it. These ob- 
servations seem sufficient to es- 
tablish the point that moral de- 
pravity lies wholly in the heart. 
Yet this depravity has a dark- 
ehing, or blinding influence 
upon all the intellectual facul- 
ties of the mind. This the a- 
postle asserts when he says 
The understanding is darkened, 
because of the biindness of the 
heart. And this appeaas to be 
the general representation of 
scripture. Our Saviour plain- 
ly conveyed this idea when he 
said, “ The light of the body is 
the eye : if therefore thine eye 
be single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light. But if thine 
eye be evil, thy whole body 
shall be full of darkness.” The * 
apostle Paul says, * The natur- | 

al man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God : for they 
are foolishness unto himr neith- 
er can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned.” 
And again he says—“ Unte the 
pure all things are puré ; but 
unto them that are defiled and 
unbelieving is nothing pure ; 
but even the mind and con- 
science is defiled.”” All moral 
depravity consists in selfishness, 
which must blind every mind 
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it, in respect toevery thing that 
is of a moral and religious na- 
ture. A totally selfish heart 
wiil affect all the intellectual fa- 
culties of the soul and either 
prevent, or pervert their proper 
exercise. 

The depravity of the heart 
directly tends to prevent sip- 
ners from attending t6 moral 
and religious subjects. Those 
who do evil, hate light, and will 
not come to the light, lest their 
deeds should be reproved. Sel- 
fishness perfectly hates holi- 
ness, and will, if possible, di- 
vert the attention from all holy 
objects, Itis owing to the de- 
pravity of the heart, that sin- 
ners like not to retain God-in 
their knowledge, and say unto 
him, depart from us, we desire 
not the knowledge of thy ways. 
The apostle tells us that the 
blindness of the heart darkens 
the understanding, by aliena- 
ting the affections from God. 
The great ignorance of nutural 
men in respect to divine things 
is greatly owing to the depravi- 


ty of their hearts, which pre-. 


vents their employing their in- 
tellectual faculties upon God, 
and his ways and word. So 
long as a man keeps his eyes 
shut, he can receive no light 
from the sun, nor information 
from surrounding objects. So 
the apostle John tells us, the 
light of divine truth will have 
no influence upon those, whose 
understandings are darkened 
by the blindness of the heart. 
“ The light shined in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehen- 
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ity of heart has restrained 
thousands and thousands from 
attending to divine objects, and 
hearkening to divine instruc- 
tion, which has kept them in a 
state of deplorable ignorance, 
and darkness, in regard to those 
things, which most nearly con- 
cern them, both in time and 
eternity. But, 

Again, If those, whose hearts 
are totally depraved, do attend 
to civine objects, yet their de- 
pravity makes them totally blind 
to the beauty of holiness. They 
cannot discern the moral excel- 
lence of God, or of Christ, or of 
any holy object in heaven, or in 
earth. Selfishness is total en- 
mity to holiness, and alienates 
the heart from all holy beings, 
and objects. Though Satan 
has not lost any of his intellec- 
tual faculties, yet he has be- 
come totally blind to that mor- 
al beauty, which he once saw 
in God and the inhabitants of 
heaven. Just so itis with 
those, whose minds are under 
the blinding influence of moral 
depravity. They cannot dis- 
cern the beauty of holiness in 
God, or his creatures, who bear 
his moral image. Could they 
see all the glory of God, all the 
glory of heaven, and all the 
moral excellence of all holy 
beings completely displayed, 
they could discern nothing love- 
ly in their view ; but amidst 
so much light would feel them- 
selves involved in total moral 
darkness. ‘This is the repre- 
sentation of scripture from be- 
gining toend. Sinners are re- 
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Hog ded it not.” It was the deprav- 
7 ity of heart, that prevented the 
} { Be Jews from hearkening to Christ, 

: and receiving divine light and 
instruction from him. 


presented as blind, as deaf, as 
ignorant, and even as dead ; 
which are figurative express 
sions to signify, not their want 
of natural powers of percep: 
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tion and understanding, but 
their total blindness, to the 
beauty of holiness and the su- 
preme excellence of divine ob- 
jects. But though what has 
been said may convince us of 
the truth of the general obser- 
vation, that the moval depravi- 
ty of sinners blinds all their in- 
tellectual faculties ; yet it may 
be proper and necessary to take 
notice of some objections a- 
gainst this doctrine. 

It may be objected, that 
there is not such a great distinc- 
tion between the heart and the 
understanding, as has becn re- 
presented, for the scriptures 
sometimes use them synony- 
mously.—To this it may be an- 
swered, that though the scrip- 
ture may sometimes use the 
word heart in a loose and gener- 
al sense, so as to comprehend 
the understanding, or other nat- 
ural faculties of the soul; yet 
the inspired writers do often 
make a distinction between the 
heart and all other powers of 
the mind. They distinguish 
the desires, affections and vo- 
litions of the heart, from all the 
exercises of reason, conscience 
and every other natural faculty. 
And this distinction is founded 
in nature and discovered by ex- 
perience. All men often find 
the desires and affections of 
their hearts, in direct opposi- 
tion to the dictates of reason 
and conscience, which affords 
intuitive knowledge that the 
heart is totally distinct from all 
the natural faculties ef the soul. 

It is sometimes objected that 
the understanding is the leading 
faculty of the mind, and con- 
sequently the heart cannot blind 
and control the understanding. 
But the understanding is not the 
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leading faculty of the soul, if by 
leading faculty is meant, that 
which excites men to action. 
For men always act according 
to the inclination of their hearta, 
but not always agreeably to the 
dictates of their reason. And 
when they do act agreeably to 
the dictates of their reason and 
conscience, it is because the 
heart at that time coincides with 
the dictates of their reason, or 
natural faculties. 

It is also objected, that the 
scripture represents depravity 
as consisting in ignorancey 
which supposes that it lies whol- 
ly in the understapding.—But 
when the scripture represents 
depravity, as consisting in igno- 
rance, it always means that ig- 
norance, which arises from the 
blindness of the heart. This is 
the ignorance of which the apos- 
tle speaks, when he says, “ Ha- 
ving the understanding dark- 
ened, being alienated from the 
life of God, through the igno- 
rance that isin them, because 
of the blindness of the heart.” 
Besides, the scripture repre- 
sents light and knowledge in 
the understanding, not as re- 
moving moral depravity from 
sinners, but as increasing it. 
‘‘ To him that knoweth to do 
good and doeth it not to him 
it is sin.” “ He that knoweth 
his master’s will and doeth it 
not, shall be beaten with man 
stripes.” And again—* This 
is the condemnation, that light 
is come into the world, but men 
loved darkness rather than 
light.” These passages demon- 
strate that ignorance in the un- 
derstanding, is not moral de- 
pravity, but ignorance of the 
heart is, which blinds the un- 
derstanding,. and opposes its 
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dictates.—To this it may be ad- 
ded—That to suppose moral 
depravity consists in the want 
of intellectual light, is contrary 
to common sense and the nature 
of moral depravity. For igno- 
rance in the understanding, or 
want of information always ex- 
cuses men. When they act up 
to the knowledge they have, 
they act perfectly right and 
stand justified before God and 
in their own consciences. Itis 
impossible, that there should 
be the least moral evil in the 
conduct, or feelings of men, 
while their hearts are free from 
moral depravity and perfectly 
benevolent. The supposition, 
therefore, that depravity lies in 
the understanding is totally in- 
consistent with any such thing 
as moral evil in the universe.— 
All moral agents must be con- 
scious .of being free from sin, 
while they perfectly actup to 
the dictates of reason and con- 
science. But whenever their 
hearts oppose those dictates, 
then, and then only, do they 
find themselves chargeable with 
blame. Thus it appears, that 
all moral depravity lies in the 
heart, and can exist, and be 
found in no other corner of the 
mind. 

As the subject, to which we 
have been attending in the pre- 
sent essay, is intimately connect- 
ed with the leading doctrines of 
divine revelation, it may be pro- 
per to suggest a number of re- 
flections. 

1. Since moral depravity is 
wholly in the heart, there is no 
absurdity in the doctrine of totad 
depravity. Many deny that sin- 
hers are totally depraved ; be- 
cause, they say, total depravity 
is a plain absurdity, and contra- 
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dicted by universal observation 
and experience. They say, sin- 
ners are capable of knowing as 
much about the world, the arts 
and sciences, and even about the 
bible, as saints ; and therefore 
they cannot be totally depraved. 
It is true that sinners have the 
same natural faculties as saints ; 
and are as capable of correct 
speculative knowledge as saints. 
But the highest degrees of such 
knowledge are consistent with 
total depravity. The depravity 
of sinners always increases with 
their knowledge. It is said, that 
sinners have as clear discern- 
ment of rightand wrong as saints. 
It must be admitted that this 
agrees with the instructions of 
scripture and the dictates of ex- 
perience. But such discern- 
ment Is consistent with total de- 
pravity. Ifthey were not natural- 
ly capable of discerning between 
moral good and evil, they could 
not be guilty of that depravity, 
which is charged upon them in 
the holy scriptures. If sinners 
could net discern between moral 
good and evil, they never could 
be convicted of any wickedness 
and ill-desert. Total depravity 
could not exist in moral agents 
without that moral discernment 
of which sinners are capable. 
Kut with this discernment sin- 
ners are totally depraved. — It is 
also said that sinners can per- 
form all the duties of religion 
externally, as well as saints.— 
This is true. But this is con- 
sistent with total depravity, so 
evidently, that nothing need be 
said to prove it. It is further 
said, that sinners are as tender 
and compassionate to objects of 
distress, as saints. On this ac- 
count it is confidently affirmed 
that they are not totally depra- 
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ved. But the tenderness, com- 
passion and sympathy, which 
sinners feel towards objects of 
distress are consistent with total 
selfishness. They do often ex- 
ist and appear in the worst of 
men. But there is an essential 
difference between the natural 
tenderness and compassion of 
sinners and that holy love, which 
is the essence of moral virtue. 
Correct views of the moral de- 
pravity of sinners will show that 
there is no absurdity in the term, 
nov in the doctrine of total de- 
fravity. Their total depravity 
is a plain matter of fact. 

2. Since moral depravity lies 
wholly in the heart, sinners are 
so far from acting according to 
the greatest apparent good, that 
they never do act according to 
it. They do not in a state of 
stupidity. For stupid sinners 
know that there are greater and 
better objects than they pursue 
and love. When sinners are 
awakened and seriously con- 
cerned about their eternal inter- 
ests, they donot love and choose 
what they are convinced are the 
most worthy and important ob- 
jects. ‘Their understanding and 
conscience always dictate and 
enjoin obedience to God. But 
though they know the import- 
ance and excellence of obeying 
him, through the depravity of 
their hearts they refuse to do it. 

3. Since it is through their 
moral depravity that sinners are 
in darkness respecting divine ob- 
jects, their spiritual ignorance is 
altogether criminal and inexcu- 
sable. They often excuse them- 
selves, and think they are not to 
be blamed, because they are ig- 
norant of divine subjects. But 
since they are ignorant “because 
ef the blindness of the heart,” 
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their ignorance is their crime. 

4. If the moral depravity of 
sinners blinds their natural facul- 
ties, then we may see in what 
that tight and knowledge, which 
God gives to his people consists, 
They are saidto be called into 
the light, to he calied into mar- 
vellous light ; they are said to 
know God, and to know Christ, 
and to know all divine and spi- 
ritwal subjects. Now this pecu- 
liar light and knowledge consists 
} essentially in holy love, or be- 

nevolence, which is the opposite 

of that moral depravity that 
blinds and darkens the minds of 
sinners. “ Every one that loveth 
is born of God, and sAnoweth 
God.” 

5. The effect of the Holy 
Spirit in renewing the hearts of 
sinners consists in holy affec- 
tions. In this great work there 
is no new natural faculty pfo- 
duced. There is noneed, and 
there is no room, for the pros 
duction of any new principle, 
relish, or taste, that is distinct 
from holy affections. “ The 
Sruit of the Spirit is love.” And 
the love of Godis shed abroad 
in the hearts of saints by the 
Holy Spirit.” Let the moral de- 
pravity of sinners be truly de- 
scribed, and it will be easily seen 
that the production of holy af- 
fections is all that the Holy Spir- 
it does effect, or needs to effect 
inthe hearts of sinners. Let 
holy love exist in the hearts of 
rational creatures, and they will 
have spiritual discernment and 
spiritual enjoyment. 

Finally—We may mention 
the special grace of God in re- 
newing the hearts of sinners. 
This is not removing a calami- 
ty, but removing criminality. 
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deserve, nor desire ; but op- 

se. And this is an act of spe- 
cial and sovereign grace. And 
it lays the subjects of it under 
special obligations to serve and 
praise the author of their holi- 
ness and salvation. Hence the 
apostle Peter says to his Chris- 
tian brethren—* ye are a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood, 
an holy nation, a peculiar peo- 
ple ; that ye should shew forth 
the praises of him, who hath 
called you out of daakness into 
his marvellous light.” 
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Arguments for Christian Liberal- 
ity, drawn from the Prophetic 
period in which we live, and 
fromthe situation of our own 
Country. 























T the present day, beyond 

any other period of time, 
it is the duty of Christians, to 
give liberally of their property, 
for the propagation of the gos- 
pel and of the scriptures a- 
mong heathen nations.—I will 
enforce this observation by two 
arguments. The first argu- 
ment shall be drawn from the 
prophecies; and if this be 
made apparent ; the second will 
naturally arise from our own 
interest, and our political pres- 
ervation, in the strange day 
that it hath pleased God we 
should live. 

There is a remarkable pro- 
phetic description of the time 
in which we live ; it.is in the 
fourteenth chapter of the Rev- 
elations—“ And I saw another 
angel fly in the midst of heav- 
en, having the everlasting gos- 
pelto preach unto those that 
dwell on the earth, and to every 
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nation, and kindred, and tongue 
and people. Saying, fear God 
and give glory to him, for the 
hour of his judgment is come ; 
and worship him that made 
heaven and earth, and the sea 
and fountains of waters”—And 
there followed another angel, 
saying, Babylon the great is fal- 
len, is fallen, that great city, 
because she made all nations 
drink of the wine of the wrath 
of her fornication. 

And the third angel followed 
them, saying with a loud voice, 
If any man worship the beast 
and his. image, and receive his 
mark in his forehead or in his 
hand, the same shall drink of 
the wine of the wrath of God, 
which is poured out without 
mixture into the cup of his in- 
dignation ; and he shall be tor- 
mented with fire and brimstone, 
in the presence of the holy an- 
gels, and in the presence of the 
Lamb.”—Let the reader consi- 
der well, this wonderful vision, 
and compare it with the pre- 
sent events in the providence of 
God, and he certainly cannot 
be at aloss, in what part of the 
prophetic period we live. 

At the mouth of two or three 
witnesses, every word shall be 
established ; and here we have 
three cotemporary angelic wit- 
nesses, to the three prominent 
features of the present day.—He 
first declares, the gospel shall: 
now be preached, to every crea- 
ture of every tongue and lan- 
guage in the earth. The second 
saith, Babylon the great is fallen, 
is fallen! and is drinking the 
cup of divine indignation ; and 
the third saith, that if any man 
worship the beast and his images 
and received his mark in his 
forehead or his hand, the sameé 
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shall driak of the wine of the 
wrath of God. 

Let. us now see how far e- 
vents, and. the providence of 
God, do at the present time, 
compare with those prophetic, 
angelic descriptions. First, 
those who have worshipped the 
beast and his image ; those who 
have received his principles of 
blood, apostacy and infidelity ; 
those who have voluntarily join- 
ed -in the gwar of the present 
day, are now. drinking of the 
wine of the wrath of Cod.— 
Under the influence of their 
own principles and passions, 
they are causing the earth to 
drink up fountains of their own 
blood, which honest Christians 
would not dare to shed.— 

Secondly, The papal Baby- 
Jon, in its efficient influence is 
fallen. In its political influ- 
ence among men, it is now as 
much debased, as it ever was 
exalted in pride. It is the 
scorn and derision of infidel 
children, which have swarmed 
from its own womb. In an 
ecclesiastical point of view, it 
has less influence and is more 
base than the other base things 
of an apostate and infidel world. 
—Look to the other witness. 
The angel is flying through 
heaven, having the everlasting 
gospel to preach to them that 
dwell.on the earth, and every 
nation, and kindred, and tongue, 
and people. It is atime of 
wo to the world, but blessed be 
the name of the King in Zion, 
that his angels are flying 
through the midst of heaven, 
having his everlasting gospel to 
preach in every tongue. But 
is thisa truth? Let the reader 
look to facts. The stubborn na- 
ture of facts must convince ev- 

Vout. V. NO. 1. 
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ery considerate person. this is 
truth.— Regard the providence 
of God, confirming his word. 
While one angel saith, “ Wo 
to the inhabitants. of the earth,” 
and another, “ Babylon. is fal- 
len ;” their precursor saith, * let 
the everlasting gospel be preach- 
ed to all flesh”. Witness the ef- 
fused spirit, and the great ef- 
forts for the propagation of the 
gospel that have been in the 
English and the northern parts 
of the American church, with- 
in these last twenty years ; the 
same period in which the dy- 
ing groans of Babylon have 
been heard !——Witness the 
Missionary,, and Bible Socie- 
ties that have been formed !— 
Witness the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, that in the 
last year expended 4700 pounds 
sterling, in the distribution of 
bibles and testaments, in ma- 
ny languages, and to all men 
who would gratuitously ac- 
cept the word of God !—See 
the great number of Bible 
Societies in the American 
church !—Go to the populous 
regions of Asia, and there see 
how the gospel of Christ is 
translating and printing in fif- 
teen different languages, where- 
in it was never before written ! 
Go to the coasts of Asia, Afri- 
ca and America, and see men 
of many [slants and many 
climes, inquiring for the word 
of life, and beginning to speak 
of Jesus! But I will not detain 
my readers at so great a dis- 
tance, any longer.—I will bring 
them, and as I hope, present 
to them, their own hearts.— 
Readers, does not the voice 
of your Lord’s spirit, say with- 
in you, let this gospel of the 


' kingdom be preached to men of 
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all nations, and are you not wil- 
ling to contribute to such a pur- 
pose ?—Afier what has been 
written, can there be needed 
any further evidence of the 
prophetic period in which we 
live ? 

But to excite liberality, for 
the propagation of the gospel 
and the scriptures among heath- 
en nations. I have another ar- 
gument, drawn from our inter- 
est and our political preserva- 
tion in this day of uncommon 
events. 1-shall state this ar- 
gument in the fewest words 
possible.—If the time is come 
when the gospel shall be 
preached to all; if'this work 
must be done by meons and in- 
struments, as. [I presume no 
person wiil doubt ; then, that 
people, that church, that state. 
which contribute most liberally 
to the purpose, have the best 
reason to hope for divine pres- 
érvation, at a time, when the 
earth is dissolving by the judg- 
inents of the Lord.—-God grant 
the American ‘people may turn 
fo the Lord in the day of ‘his 
judgments, and be among the 
happy instruments of spread- 
ing the gospel through the 
earth. ‘If there be any infi- 
dels in America, we beg them 
to remember, that the Chris- 
tian Redeemer, reigneth among 
the nations. 

HUMILIS. 
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On the Religious State of Abys- 
TAAL BOO gigeial. 


* [Concluded from p. 398. ] 


IS son. Seltem Saged, was 
assailed by the Romish 


State of Abyssinia, 
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Patriarch, with the most persever- 
ing importunity, to restore him 
to the possession of the power of 
which he had been deprived.— 
The reply of the young prince 
throws much light on the relj- 
gious state of Abyssinia at the 
time when these events took 
piace in that country. It is as 
follows : 


“ The letter of Seltem Saged, 
cometh to the Patfiarch, with 
the peace of God. 

“ My Lord, 

“ Hear what we say and 
write to you : we have received 
your letter, and do understand 
all that it contains. As to your 
desiring to know why we have 
turned you out of the post 
wherein Ged and the emperor 
had placed you; your lordship 
cannot but be sensible, that so 
long as we were under. our fa- 
ther the Emperor, we never 
disabcyed himin any one thing ; 
nor did we ever so much as 0- 
pen’ Sur mouth against any 
thing that he did ; but were so 
submissive to him in all things, 
that we never said, I will have 
this, or I will have that ; or I 
like this, or dislike that ; inso- 
much, that I do not remember, 
that during his life, I ever did 
any thing of my own head, but 
did still what he commanded 
me. As to the business of your 
religion, our soul never entered 
into its councils, neither did we 
ever join with any counsellors 
either to build it up, or destroy 
it. We need not be told, that 
the Emperor sent for your lord- 
ship, and that the fathers like- 
wise came with his cousent ; 48 
we need not, that ever since 
your coming he has been con- 
tinually embroiled in. wars for 
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endeavoring to establish your 
faith ; fighting sometimes with 
his sons, and at'other times 
with his slaves, whom he had 
raised from the dunghill to great 
honors : in so much that, from 
the first hour we were able to 
bear arms, we have never done 
any thing but fight in obedience 
to our father’s commands, 
which we always obeyed. Af- 
ter the battle I had in the be- 
ginning of this winter with Og- 
nadega, our fearned monks and 
people having assembled them- 
selves together in the camp, 
took the confidence totell my fa- 
ther their thoughts freely in the 
following words :——‘ Sir, how 
long are we to be plagued thus, 
and to tire ourselves about 
things that are good for noth- 
ing ? We desire to know, when 
we are to give over fighting 
with our kinsfolks and breth- 
ren ; or cutting our right hand 
off with our lefi ?? What great 
difference is there betwixt the 
Roman faith and ours ? For do 
they of Rome teach, that there 
are two natures in Christ ; and 
have not we always believed and 
taught the same, in affirming 
that our Lord Christ is perfect 
God and perfect man ; perfect 
man as to his humanity, and 
perfect God as to his divinity ? 
But whereas those his two na- 
tures are not separated, his di- 
vinity being united to the flesh, 
and not separated from it, and 
his flesh to the divinity ; we do 
not for that reason affirm them 
to be two, but one ; being made 
so out of two causes, and that 
not so as to confound and mix 
those natures in their beings ; 
but on the account of their be- 
ing one and the same principle, 
we callthem by the name of 
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that union ; so that our contro- 
versy with them in this matter 
is of small importance : neither 
was it the cause of our having 
had so much fighting, but it was 
because they denied us. the 
bivod in thé communion, not- 
withstanding Christ has told us 
positively in his Gospel, that 
unless we eat the flesh of the 
Son of man, and drink his blood, 
you shall not inherit eternal 
life. And notwithstanding that 
Christ himself, when he insti- 
tuted the sacrament,after having 
given his body to his disciples, 
and received it himself, did not 
say, * The blood is in my flesh 
which Ihave given you ;’ but 
on the contrary, he said, * Take 
and drink, and divide it among 
you :’ his disciples doing as he 
commanded them, and as he 
gave them to understand by say- 
ing, * Do this in remembrance 
of me.’ Neither was this the 
only thing that discontented the 
people.” &c. 

“ For these and divers other 
reasons, the people far and 
near were much discontented, 





and said to the Emperor, ¢ Hear 
what we have to say, and either 
give us leave to live quietly, or 
knock us on the head, since the 
war does thicken upon us dai- 
ly... When the Emperor was 
told this by all his people, he, 
without our joining with them 
in it, finding that there was no 
other way to quiet their minds, 
and that he would not be able to 
punish them much longer, com- 
manded his counsellors to ad- 
vise together wha: was best to 
be done ; who, after a serious 
consult, came to this resolution, 
that they must all return to 





their ancicut relicion and cus- 
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“ Your lordship, in being ac- | 


quainted with this, will know 
the reason why you are turned 
out of your place, which God 
and the emperor had bestowed 
on you ; and that the very same 
emperor that sent for your lord- 
ship, and gave you your author- 
ity, was the person that depri- 
ved you of it : wherefore since 
an Alexandrian abuna (bishop) 
is on his way hither, and he has 
sent us word, that he cannot be 
in the same country with a Ro- 
man patriarch and fathers ; we 
have ordered you to repair to 
Fremona, and there to remain. 
As to what your lordship now 
offers, which is, that if the peo- 
ple of Ethiopia will but continue 
in the obedicnce of the Roman 
church, you will dispense with 
them as to all matters which 
are not contrary to the faith ; 
that comes too late now ; for 
how is it possible for them to 
return to that which they have 
not only forsaken, but do abom- 
inate, now they have had a taste 
of their old religion again ?— 
For can a grown man be born 
again, or enter a second time 
into his mother’s womb ? Your 
Jordship further desircs, that we 
would assemble our learncd men 
to dispute with you before you 
depart, about matters of faith : 
this ought also to have been 
done in the beginning ; besides, 
is that cause like to be suppor- 
ted by arguments, which has 
been maintained hitherto only 
by force and viclence? By ta- 
hing estates frem some, and 
throwing others into prison, and 
punishing others more severe- 
sy 3; and that for no other rea- 
son, but because they would 
not embrace your faith? And as 
if that had net been suffrcient, 





you have dragged great multi- 
tudes out of the deserts, who 
would have’ been contented to 
have lived there upon herbs, and 
confined them to prisons ; nay, 
the poor people that: would 
have been glad to hsve buried 
themselves in caves, not having 
escaped your  persecution.— 
Now what a barbarity would it 
be, to go and tease poor people 
with arguments, who have suf- 
fered so much in deserts and 
banishments ? It would certain- 
ly be a very unjust thing, botlf 
in the sight of God and man. 
Asto your lordship’s desiring 
to have a Portuguese guard to 
attend you, that cannot be ; but 
we shall appoint a very honest 
man, and who has a great train 
of servants to convey your lord- 
ship, and all your goods in safe- 
ty, to the place whither you are 
to go.” 

The Romish Patriarch, how- 
ever, persisting in his attempts 
to recover his power, the Em- 
peror sent him another letter, 
in which isthe following pas- 
sage. 

“We must tell you, that 
now your expulsion is deter- 
mined, it is to no purpese to 
aliege reasions why you cannot 
go; and that if you. should 
shuffle any longer with our or- 
ders, it will be your ruin. Have 
we taken any thing from you 
that you have got in Ethiopia, 
that you should disobey us, and 
say you will not go? This is 
not right. Begone, therefore, 
without making any further re- 
ply or excuse ; your expulsion 
being determined, as you will 
understand by the order you 
will receive.” 

It is'impossible not to feel 
warmly interested in the. des- 
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tinies of this people, and to de- 
sire and pray that their constan- 
cy, in resisting the papal yoke, 
and maintaining the paramount 
authority of the scriptures, 
may be rewarded by an influx, 
in these latter days, of scriptu- 
ral light, which may make that 
country the means of enlighten- 
ing the adjacent. regions of Af- 
rica and Asia, lying at present 
in the depth of. Mohammedan 
darkness. I know no project 
which has been entertained by 
“the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, numerous and excel- 
Jent as have been their projects 
of beneficence, which promises 
a richer harvest of blessings 
than that of giving the pure 
word of God to the millions of 
Abyssinia. 
I am, &c. 
S. 


—-— ° 


REMABKS. 

THE Eprror thought it to 
be his duty to transfer the above 
from the Christian Observer to 
this Magazine. There was a 
time, and some who read this 
Magazine can recollect it, when 
even in the Northern American 
States, slavery was not thought 
to be contraryto the laws of God, 
of nature and of the gospel. A!- 
though slavery was never pre- 
valent in the Northern States, 
there were too maby instances 
of it. Some, now living, whom 
we believe to be Christians, were 
sustained by the toil, and nursed 
in the arms of slaves from Afri- 
ca. Our parents sinned in ig- 
norance, and we are not guilty 
of the deed ; but is there no 
reparation to be made to the 


country and the lineage of the 


Remarks. 
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sufferers ? Millions of the Afri- 
cans have be been brought slaves 
into America. We now clearly 
see that this was a great sin, for 
which it is probable God will 
yet bring us into judgment.— 
For natioual sins, ought there 
not to be national reparation ? 
Doth not common sense, and 
the principles of common justice 
teach us, there is an obligation 
on American Christians, to a- 
dopt the most cffectual means 
for transmitting the gospel of 
Christ into the dark, interior 
regions of Africa? On Ameri- 
can Christians there cannot be 
a greater obligation to any oth- 
er tract on the globe, that is in 
a state of heathenism. That 
there are judgments, in store 
for the sin of slave-holding, no 
man can doubt, who hath just 
sentiments of the principles of 
God’s moral government. Who 
knows but suitable efforts to 
spread the gospel into the inte- 
rior of Africa, may be the 
means of rendering these judg- 
ments less dreadful ? Certainly 
we have reason to make the at- 
tempt. He, who reigns gra- 
ciously in Zion, and searches 
the heart, may sce the desire 
and bless the attempt ; and he 
may say that he repententh 
himself of the judgments that 
are due to a portion of country, 
which once sinned in igno- 
rance, and did not perceive that 
the laws of Christ forbid slave- 
ry. 

As for those parts of the 
American country, which siiil 
retain the idea, that slavery is 
just, the writer hath nothing to 
say in extenuation, after all 
possible evidence of the sia 
hath been set before them. 
May the Lord have mercy 




















4 on ‘minds ignorantly blinded 
7h: through selfishness ; and give 
Te wisdom to honest and Christian 
| ae politicians, to whom belongs 
ene the duty of retrieving their 
toe country from a perilous situa- 
tion. 

The duty recommended, 
doubtless devolves of right on 
the American Board for For- 
eign Missions.—To them the 
liberal Christian public, have 
committed this: trust, and they 
doubtless are able to fulfil it 
wisely. Their past determina- 
tions have doubtless been cor- 
rect. It is mot to impeach 
their measures, but to draw 
the attention of the public, to 
new fields of missionary e¢xer- 
tion, that these remarks are 
jy mace. 











Religious Intelligence. 


FOREIGN. 
[Before the revolution, a religious 
Society was known in America, 
~ under the name which is placed 
~ Below.—From the Christian Ob- 
server, we extract the following 
concerning this Society ; by which 
it appears they are awaking from 
the formal slumbers in which they 
have long been held.—The insti- 
tution of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, with its popularity 
and success, have been the prin- 
cipal means, of this reanimation. ] 
Ep. 


SOCIETY FOR TRE PROPAGA- 
ea TION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
he FOREIGN PARTS. 


ie. WE have been desired to 
uae insert the following memoran- 
| dur :— 7 
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The Incorporated Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, having of late 
years found great difficulty in 
prevailing with proper clergy. 
men to g6 abroad in their ser. 
vice, and conceiving that one 
cause of this disinclination a. 
rises from an ignorance of the 
whole of the emoluments and 
and advantages annexed to the 
situation of a missionary in the 
colonies to which they are seut, 
think it proper to publish the 
following more full account than 
what appears in the general an- 
nual abstract of their proceed: 
ings, 

The colonies to which the 
Society send out missionaries 
are these following : Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Upper and Lower Canada, 
Cape Breton, and Africa. 

It may be useful to notice, 
that before the Society send out 
a missionary to any new place, 
the people first petition the So- 
cicty to do it, and signify that 
they are able and willing to con- 
tribute towards his support. In 
general, it is required that a 
church be built, a glebe secured, 
a parsonage-house erected, and 
a subscription entered into by 
the people themselves, or such 
engagements made as may in- 
duce the Society to establish a 
mission before they are com- 
pleted ; but where the people 
have failed in-the performance, 
the missionary has been remo- 
ved to another station. 

Upon the opening of a new 
mission, the Society grant a 
yearly salary of 50/,  After- 
wards, it is increascd or dimin- 
ished according as circumstat- 
ces may seem to require, the 
glebe lands being in. some pla- 
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ces of more value than in oth- 
thers. Halfa year salary is ad- 
vanced to ¢ach missionary upon 
his going abroad, and an allow- 
ance made towards the charge 
of the voyage, generally, about 
Sol. : 

Besides this, greataid has been 
afforded by Government towards 
carrying on the pious designs of 
the Society. In the province of 
Nova Socia thirteen missiona- 
ries now enjoy af annual salary 
from Government.of 70/ or 75/. 
In New Brunswick nine mis- 
sionaries have each 1P0/ a year. 
To the missionary at Cape Bre- 
ton 100/. a year is allotted. 
And to five missionaries in New- 
foundland 50/. a year, with 
some allowance of rations, in 
addition to the Society’s salary 
of 1001. 

The missionaries in Canada 
have each of them an annual 
salary of 1002. from Govern-. 
ment, and no one has less than 
50/1. from the Society. The 
other growing advantages from 
glebe, subscription, and other 
contingencies, cannot be accu- 
rately stated, as they must be 
subject, from many causes, to 
variation and uncertainty, and 
will be governed in some re- 
spects by the abilities of the 
people, and the estimation in 
which the missionary is held. 

In addition to this, it should 
be oserved, that the Society, 
ever attentive to the necessities 
of their missionaries, have been 
accustomed, as occasions re- 
quired, to reward the diligent 
for any extraordinary services, 
and to alleviate the distresses of 
those who have been afflicted 
with sickness, or sustained any 
unforeseen losses and calami- 
ties, by pecuniary gratuities. 
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The Society allow to four 
students. in divinity at King’s 
College in Nova Scotia, 30/..a 
year each, during the term of 
“even years, with preference to 
sons of missionaries, 

There is alsosome provision 
from an accumulation on a lega- 
cy of Archbishop Tenison, (the 
annual interest of which now 
amounts to 300/.) for such 
missionaries, being Englishmen, 
and of the province of Canterbu- 
ty, as have been by unavoidable 
accidents, sickness, or other ip- 
flirmities of the body, or. old 
age, disabled from the perfarm- 
ance of their duties, and forced 
to return to Rngland.” ‘Three 
missionaries have lately enjoy- 
ed the benefit of it. 

In future such missionaries 
as Shall be sent from this caun- 
try: and shall, after the faithful 
discharge of their duty for ten 
years, express their wish to re- 
turn home, will receive a cer- 
lificate from the governor of the 
province which will entitle them 
to 1001. per annum, during life, 
from Government, provided 
they do not leave their missions 
ull they shall have first ab- 
tained permission from the So- 
ciety... 
These, with some other oc- 
casional advantages, are the en- 
couragements held out by the 
Society to such pious and well 
disposed clergymen as are wil- 
ling to enter into their service. 


—D 4 


[The Episcopal Church of England, 
is the parent church from which 
the prescnt dissenters of England, 
and the Presbyterian and Con- 





cregational churches of New 
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England originated—The thirty- 
/nine Articles of the English 
church as established by the law 
of the realm, would be judged 
correct by the greater part of the 
churches in New-England—It 
" was from certain forms, and cer- 
emonial cbservances, which our 
. fathers’ supposed unscriptural 
: that they dissented.—Nothing was 
more offensive ‘to them than the 
- non-residency of their appointed 
teachers—The clergy of that | 
“church are supported by tythes 
or tenths of the profits of agri- 
. culture and business, determined 
.. by law. —Many of the clergymen, 
. supported by this common tax 
on all the people, through episco- 
pal favor are permitted to reside 
- without the limits of their minis- 
tration, and officiate with their 
people ‘but a small part of the 
“time. These are called non-res- 
_idents. A great number of the 
clergy and most pious friends of 
the established church have for 
' years been attempting to expose 
this evil to public view.x—Among 
“these clergymen and civilians are 
“the gentlemen by whom the 
Christian Observer is patronized. 
For the information of the reli- 
gious public in this country the fol- 
lowing is extracted from the Ob- 
. server :} Ep. 


- 


PAROCHIAL CLERGY. 


Some very important papers 
have recently been laid on the 
table of the House of Commons. 
relative to the residence of the 
Parochial Clergy and other 
points intimately connected with 
the welfare of the Established 
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‘Church. We will endeavor to 
put our reader in possession of 
the substance of these papers, 
1. An Abstract of Returns 
resfiecting Non-residence for the 
year ending 25th March, 1809. 
Of 11,194 incumbents, the to- 
tal number returned as resident 
in this years only 3836. Of 
course, the enormous number of 
7,358 is returned non-resident. 
Or these, 105 though not living 
in the parsonage-house, reside 
within the parish, and may 
thercfore be considered as resj- 
dent. There are also 565 who 
| reside in the neighborhood., and 
do the duty of their parishes, 
But whether they can do this 
duty effectually, must of course 
depend on the distance of their 
place of residence from the 
proper scene of their labors: 
it would make a very material 
difference whether they reside 
half a mile, or five or ten miles 
beyond the bounds of their par- 
ishes. The number of exem- 
ptions on the score of a plu- 
rality of livings is 1240; and 
the number of incumbents pos- 
sessing small livings who are 
licensed to curacies and endow- 
edlectureships, &c. is 273. The 
number of exemptions and li- 
cencies, on the ground of their 
holding other offices, as chap- 
lains, tutors, s¢hoolmasters, stu- 
dents, librarians, &c. is 670. 
The livings held by bishops are 
26; and the sinecures and dig- 
nities, not requiring residence, 
233. The number non-resi- 
dent, from the alleged infirmi- 
ty of the incumbent or some 
part of his family, is 465 ; from 
the want or unfitness of par- 
songe-houses, 944; and from 
the -dilapidation of churches, 
23. The number of miscella- 














neous and unenumerated cases 
is 1325 ; the exemptions not 
notified are 817 ; and the num- 
ber absent without license or 
exemption is 671. 

2. Abstract of the Number of 
Non-resident and Resident In- 
cumbente for the year 1810. 

The total number of incum- 
bents in this return differs from 
that in the preceding return, 
being only 10,261. The num- 
ber of residents is somewhat in- 
creased, being 4421 : of course, 
the non-residents amount to 
5,840. But to which of these 
classes the 933 incumbents who 
appear to have been omitted in 
the return for 1810 belong, it is 
impossible to say—probably, 
however, to the latter, as there 
is reason to suppose that at 
least the number of residents is 
correctly given. The number 
residing within the parish, 
though not in the parsonage, is 
only 62 ; and residing in the 
neghborhood and doing the du- 
ty of the parish, 348. The 
number of exemptions on the 
ground of residence on other 
benefices has risen in this year 
from 1,240 to 1,846. The num- 
ber of exemptions and licenses, 
on the ground of being licen- 
sed to curacies, proprietary 
chapels, endowed lectureships, 
&c., is 214 ; and on the ground 
of holding other offices, as 
chaplainships, tutorships, fel- 
lowships, &c.585. The liv- 
ings held by bishops are 35 ; 
the sinecures and dignities not 
requiring residence, 79. The 
number non-resident, from the 
infirmity of the incumbent or of 
his family, is 389; from the 
want or unfitness of parsonage- 
houses, 941; from dilapidated 
churches, 34. - The number of 
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miscellaneous and unenumerae 
ted cases of non-residence is 
63. The absentees without li- 
cense or exemption are 650 ; 
and the exemptions not notified 
are 363. The vacancies are 74; 
the recent institutions, 54; and 
the livings held by sequestra- 
tion, 91. , 

We find a great difficulty in 
reconciling the returns of these 
two years ; the variations are 
so considerable as_ to defeat ev- 
ery attempt to reconcile them. 

3. Abstract of the Number of 
Resident and Licensed Curates, 
with the Amount of the Salaries 
of the Curacies for the year 1810. 

The total number of curates 
of non-resident incumbents is 
3,694. The number of these 
returned resident within the 
parish, is only 1,587- The 
number of curates licenced to 
the parish is 1808. The num- 
ber of curates on livings where 
the incumbents are non-resi- 
dent by licence, is 1745. OF 
these, 45 have 10/. a year ; 191 
have 20/. a year; 428 have 30/, 
a year ; 333 have 40/.a year ; 
293 have 50/. ayear ; 208 have 
60/. a year; 144 have 70l.a 
year; 51 have 80/. a year; 
7 have 90/. a year; 41 have 
100/. a year ; one has 1102. one 
has 120/. one has 130/. and one 
has 250/. ayear. Seventeen of 
these have the whole of the in- 
come. 

4. Abstract of the total Num- 
ber of Parishes in England and 
Wales, with their profiulation ; 
the Number of Churches and 
Chapels, with the Number of 
Persons they will contain ; and 
the Number of Dissenting Pla- 
ces of Worship: therein. 

There is a manifest defect in 
this title: it ought to be the 
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number of parishes “contain- 
ing upwards of 1000 inhabi- 
tants.” The total number of 
such parishes is 1881: the total 
amount of their population, 
4,937,782; the number of 
churches and chapels in such 
parishes, 2533 ; the number of 
persons which these 2533 
churches and chapels will con- 
tain, 18,56,108 ; and the number 
of dissenting places of worship 
within the same space, 3438. 
We wish, for the present, 
merely to record these returns. 
We shall probably soon have 
occasion to refer to them large- 
ly. In the mean time, we can- 
not help expressing our aston- 
ishment, that, amid all the a- 
Jarms excited in the minds of 
some of our bishops, achdea- 
cons, and divinity professors, 
for the safety of the church, by 
Bible Societies, Lancasterian 
schools, methodist chapels, dis- 
senting meeting-houses, enthu- 
siasts within the church and 
without the church, Gospel 
preachers, evangelical clergy- 
men, Calvinists, &c. &c. hard- 
ly one of them should have 
been, led to contemplate, at 
least to expose, the far more 
urgent danger arising from the 
non-residence’ of the clergy. 
Whatever evil there may be in 
the rapii progress of metho- 
cism and dissent, they may un- 
questionably be considered as 
deriving much of their preva- 
lence from this source ; and the 
writers to whom we allude may 
be assured, that until the num- 
ber of active. laborious, pious 
resident clergy is greatly increa- 
sed, all hope of arresting their 
progress is utterly vain. To 
this point, therefore, should 
their efforts be mainly directed, 
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State of Religion within the lim. 
its of the North American 
Presbyterian Church ; extrac. 
ted from the Minutes of the last 
Meeting of their General As. 
sembly. - 


6 ie Committee appointed 
for the purpose brought in 
a narrative on the state of reli- 
gion, which being amended, was 
adopted, as follows. 

Though complaints have been 
heard from some parts within 
our bounds, of coldness, luke- 
warmness, and indifference to 
the things of religion ; yet, du- 
ring the course of the past year, 
there appears to have been a ve- 
ry generally increased attention 
to the institutions of the gospel. 
A number of new congrega 
tions have been formed, and 
considerable additions made to 
the communion of the church. 
Warmly and firmly united in a 
strict adherance to the great doc- 
trines of grace, our churches 
are living in harmony and broth- 
erly affection, edified, and edi- 
fying one another. 

Notwithstanding there have 
not been any general revivals, 
yet, with much pleasure, and 
with gratitude to Zion’s King, 
we have heard that several parts 
of our church, particularly sev- 
eral congregations within the 
bounds of the Presbyteries of 
Geneva, Cayuga, Oneida. Co- 
lumbia, Hudson, Jersey, New 
Brunswick, Harmony, and Mi- 
ami, have been visited ; some 
with smaller, and others with 
more copious effusions of the 
influences of the Spirit. In some 
of these places, the power of 
divine and sovereign grace has 
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been displayed in several re- 
markable conversions ; and in 
others, much weight of influ- 
ential character thrown decided- 
ly into the scale of religion ; 
whilst they, who have been the 
professed and hopeful subjects 
of divine grace in late revivals, 
manifest the sincerity of their 
profession, by a conversation 
and deportment corresponding 
therewith. 

An increased attention and 
diligence have been manifested 
to the duties of visiting and cate- 
chising—those important means 
of training up and establishing 
the rising generation in the 
truths of our holy religion. 

Praying societies continue to 
be generally well attended ; and 
their number has considerably 
increased. | 

The continuance of Mission- 
ary Societies formerly establish- 
ed, with the formation of oth- 
ers, embracing in their plans, 
missions both foreign and do- 
mestic ; the increased number 
of societies for distributing Bi- 
bles and religious tracts, and for 
the education of poor children, 
manifest an active and growing 
zeal for extending the bounda- 
ries of the Mediator’s kingdom, 
and diffusing the light of the 
glorious gospel of the blessed 

od 


It is with peculiar pleasure 
we here notice the active benev- 
olence of pious females, asso- 
ciated in different places for 
prayer, for affording pecuniary 
aid to Missionary and Bible-so- 
cieties, for establishing schools, 
and personally attending to the 
education, particularly of poor 
children. 

The detail of the a 
plan on which the General As- 
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sembly have been enabled to 
send missionaries into our ex- 
tensive new settlements, the 
joy and gratitude with which 
they have been received, and the 
success with which it has plea- 
sed the great Head of the church 
to crown their labors, have been 
heard with tender and delight- 
ful emotions. The wilderness 
and the solitary places have 
been made glad for them, and 
the desart to rejoice, and blos- 
som as the rose. 

Some awful displays of the 
power and displeasure of Jeho- 
vah, appear to have been instru- 
mental in bringing a number of 
persons to scrious reflection, 
and of inducing some to take 
refuge in the hope set before 
them in the gospel ; while oth- 
ers have remained asleep in fa- 
tal security. How stupid and 
thoughtless must they be, who, 
when numbers, enveloped in 
flames, have descended into one 
promiscuous tomb, do not lay to 
heart the uncertainty of life, 
and the all-important concerns 
of their souls ! How secure and 
hardened are they, who are not 
alarmed and excited to flee from 
the wrath to come, when God 
has thus arisen to shake terribly 
the earth, and whilst it is reel- 
ing and tottering under their 
feet,threatening to swallowthem 
up in quick destruction ! 

Infidelity, though not entirely 
banished, in general affects ob- 
scurity and concealment from 
the light of the gospel. 

Profane swearing, drunken. 
ness, and sabbath-breaking, ap- 
pear to be the crying sins of our 
land, against which the heralds 
of the cross, the professors of 
religion, and all who wish well 
to the interests of cither civil or 
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religious society, are particular- 
ly called to oppose all the influ- 
ence of warning, discipline, ex- 
ample and the execution of such 
wholesome laws as have been 
enacted against them. 

The succcess of attention to 
the spiritual interests of the 
the people of colour amongst us 
has, in some instances, been 
pleasing and encouraging. 

Upon the whole, it appears 
that, whilst the General Assem- 
bly find cause to mourn over 
and to lament the errors and 
vices which are apparent among 
us, the luke warmness of some 
of our churches, and the multi- 
tudes who arc still in an uncon- 
troverted state, thoughtless and 
secure—ithey at the same time 
find great cause of joy, and of 
gratitude and praise to the great 
Head of the church for the un- 
ion, the harmony, and the peace 
which prevails throughout our 
churches ; for the generally in- 
creased attention to the institu- 
tions of religion ; for the num- 
bers, who, we trust, shall be 
saved, that have been added to 
our communion ; and for the 
gracious visitation of several 
parts within our bounds, by the 
influence of his blessed Spirit. 
And they desire to improve 
these things, as excitements and 
encouragement to renewed ex- 
ertions and endeavors. Let the 
freofile firaise thee, O Lord ; let 
all the freofile firaise thee. May 
Zion arise and shine. May she 
frut on her beautiful garments. 
May she look forth as the morn- 
ing, fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with 
banners. May the righteousness 
thereof go forth as brightness, 
and the salvation thereof as a 
lamp that burneth; and all the 
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ends of the earth see the salva. 
tion of our God, 
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State of Religion in the Congre- 
gational Churches of Vermont ; 
extracted from the Minutes of 
their last Meeting. 


LTHOUGH your com. 
mittee feel a serious and 

deep regret, that they are not 
able to present a more pleasing 
picture of the present state of re- 
ligion within your limits,yetthey 
are sensible that it becomes 
them to bow with submission 
to the will of heaven.—That 
God sees fit to withhold the in- 
fluences of his grace, though 
acause of humiliation and re- 
gret, is no ground for com- 
plaints or murmurs. It is a 
fact, which, however lamentas 
ble, cannot be denied, that there 
have been fewer special revivals 
of religion in the state, during 
the past year, than during any 
preceding one, for several 
years before. A great stupidi- 
ty and inattention to divine 
things has extensively prevail- 
ed. The attention of people, 
seems to be absorbed, very gene-, 
rally, in the concerns of this life. 
Especially does the political 
state of the country, appear to 
have excluded, in a great meas- 
ure, the concerns of religion 
from the mind. Dangerous, 
and in sume cases, new and ve- 
ry absurd errors, are advanced 
and embraced.—These errors, 
however, do not appear to have. 
increased their prevalence, du- 
ring the last year, and in sever. 
al places, have évidently decha- 
ed. ! 
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But notwithstanding these 
discouraging things, there is a 
brighter side to the picture. 
Although the friends of Zion 
have reason to mourn, they 
have none to despond. God 
has not forgotten to be gracious. 
He still gives his churches ma- 
ny tokens of his favor and love. 
Though the churches in the 
state, have not been in general, 
greatly enlarged, yet most of 
them have been somewhat in- 
creased, several very consider- 
ably, and very few have been 
diminished. In a few places, 
there have been considable re- 
vivals of religion, and the Lord 
has made glorious displays of 
his power and mercy, in the 
deliverance of souls from the 
slavery of sin. The towns 
most highly favored with sea- 
sons of spiritual refreshing are 
Winhall, Jamaica, and Stratton, 
in the south part of the state ; 
Braintree, Middlebury, and 
Cornwall, near the centre ; and 
Greensborough, and Fairfield, 
towards the north part. In the 
latter place, about forty are 
thought to have been made sub- 
jects of divine grace, within a 
short period.—A pleasing revi- 
val of religion in Middlebury 
College, likewise, must be re- 
garded as a very auspicious e- 
vent, and a token for good to 
the church. 

From other sections of the 
country, respresented in this 
body, we have pleasing and an- 
imating intelligence. In some 
places within the limits of the 
Presbyterian church, we hear 
with the most grateful emotions, 
that the King of Zion is ma- 
king signal displays of the pow- 
er of his grace. From Con- 
necticut, we learn, that besides 
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very encouraging revivals in 
some parts of the state, the 
churches in general, enjoying 
the stated ministrations of the 
gospel, are strengthened, edi- 
fied and comforted. In Massa- 
chusetts, likewise, there are 
considerable revivals of reli- 
gion, and an increasing harimo- 
ny and affection among the 
churches and ministers of our 
common Lord. Here, also, a 
spirit of Christian charity and 
benevolence, which has for its 
object, the more extensive 
spread of the gospel, has re- 
markably manifested itself. 
The religious interests of New 
Hampshire, though there are 
things to be lamented, appear 
to wear a favorabie aspect. 

On the whole, your commit- 
tee are of opinion, that note 
withstanding the lamentable er- 
rors and vices, which prevail in 
the land, the cause of Chris- 
tianity is advancing. The great 
Head of the church appears to 
be evidently fulfilling the prom- 
ises of his word.—The friends 
of religion have great cause for 
gratitude and confidence. Let 
them, then, thank God and take 
courage. Instead of desponding 
under the discouragements 
which they experience, let them 
manifest their gratitude for the 
favors which they enjoy, by 
being unwearied in well doing, 
always abounding in the work 
of the Lord.—Eespecially, let 
them give themselves unto 
prayer, and resolve with the 
prophet, “ For Zion’s sake I 
will not hold my peace, and for 
Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, 
until the righteousness thereof 
go forth as brightness, and the 
salvation thereof as a lamp that 
burneth.” 
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The War with England. 


LTHOUGH it is forbid 
tothe pages of this Mag- 

azine to intermeddle with the 
political causes which have led to 
this untoward event; yet, asthe 
friends of religion and the souls 
of men, we cannot help expres- 
sing a deep regret, and calling 
on all the friends of Christ’s 
kingdom, to inquire whether 
this scene of blood was necessa- 
ry for the national preservation. 
Inthe ninth chapter of Gene- 
sis, we find the following divine 
declaration, “ Whoso sheddeth 
men’s blood, by men shall his 
blood be shed; for in the im- 
age of God made he man.”— 
Some have supposed these 
words are an express injunction 
to punish the sin of murder 
with death ; others have suppo- 
sed it an express prohibition of 
offensive war. For the last o- 
pinion, there seems. to be this 
warrant ; that it is difficult to 
find any difference between the 
shedding of blood by murder, 
and by offensive war, except it 
be this, that the first arises 
from personal, or rather from 
national enmity. But common 
sense cannot say, that the num- 
ber of minds actuated by the 
principles of enmity, lessen the 
sin in the judgment of an infi- 
nite holy God.—Either Eng- 
Jand or America have to answer 
for all the innocent blood shed 
in this warfare. It cannot be 
supposed, that the people of 
common information, and who 
are under government will be 
called to account for it. It must 
be the rulers of these nations, 
either one or the other, or both 
that will have to answer for the 
guilt of this blood before the 





bar of God. We solemnly call 
on both to resolve this question 
to their own consciences, 

A second reason why, asthe 
friends of religion and morality, 
we deplore the present war is, 
that by the experience of all 
mankind, a national state of 
waris unfriendly to moral vir. 
tue. Its natural tendency is to 
banish from the human mind a 
sense of men’s high moral ob- 
ligation, and of the value of 
life as a season of probation for 
eternity. It nurtures the pas- 
sions of pride and self-depen- 
ence ; encourages every kind 
of immorality, and opens the 
door for all manner of fraud 
and deceit in the civil concerns 
of socicty.—It is a martial vir- 
tue to brave death; it is a 
Christian virtue, to consider it 
as a moment for which much 
preparation is mecessary.— 
These two we think to be gen- 
earlly incompatible. 

The following contains a 
third reason why we deplore 
this war. 

The inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain and the United States pro- 
fess the same religion, and are 
united to each other by the 
dearest Christian ties —A com- 
mon spirit of philanthropy to 
the heathen world hath perva- 
ded all denominations. They 
are united in many charitable 
institutions for preaching the es- 
sential doctrines of the gospel, 
and diffusing the holy scrip- 
tures in many heathen langua- 
ges, wherein they were before 
never printed.—The hearts of 
God’s people were united and 
rejoiced by these prospects; 
but the present war hath cast a 
deep shade over the whole.— 
We who were brethren in give 
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ing the Christian religion to 
millions of perishing heathen, 
are now declared to be enemies 
to eachother. Our designs are 
impeded, if not frustrated. We 
do deplore, and we will deplore 
the event. At the same time 
we will not be disheartened nor 
despair. Our Lord is on the 
throne, and he will prevail ! 
but we are not afraid to warn all 
mankind of the danger that at- 
tends throwing these impedi- 
ments in the way of the gospel. 


Ep. 


OBITUARY. 


DIED at Norwich, on the 25th 
ult. His Excellency ROGER GRIS- 
WOLD, L. L. D. Governor and 
Commander in Chief of the State of 
Connecticut, aged 53%. Governor 
Griswold has for several years past, 
labored under wasting and painful 
infirmity,and the hopes of his friends 
and the public have at length been 
disappointed by the termination of 
his useful and valuable life-——He 
was ten years a Representative in 
the Congress of the United States, 
from Connecticut. Here he shewed 
himself to be the enlightened pat- 
riot, and the firm and able states- 
man; and when he stood in the 
minority, his powerful arguments 
carried conviction and commanded 
respect, though they failed to per- 
suade. After resigning his seat in 
the National Legislature, he return- 
ed to the practice of the law in his 
native State, and was shortly after 
appointed a Judge of the Superior 
Court. In this situation he was dis 
cerning, dispassionate and profound 
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in the administration of justice. In 
October, 1899, in consequence of the 
death of Gov. Trumbull, and the 
appointment of Gov. Treadwell, as 
his successor, he was appointed 
Lieut. Governor, which office he 
filled until May, 1811, when he was 
elected Governor of the State. 

Governor Griswold possessed a 
strong and discriminating mind, and 
always stepped boldly forward in 
the path which his deliberate judg- 
ment had marked out. His reason- 
ing powers were clear and forcible, 
unclouded by the sophistical and 
mysterious philosophy of the present 
age. In no situation has he shrunk 
from the obvious demands of duty, 
nor suffered a love of popularity to 
turn him aside from pursuing the 
best interests of his country. He 
was neither rash nor self-confidents 
but enquired for the truth, and 
formed from candid examination, 
his own result, which he pursued 
with energy and decision. 

The death of so meritorious and 
great a statesman, is at all times a 
public callamity. At the present 
period of commotion, perplexity 
and misguided zeal, the loss of the 
wisest counsellors and the most 
faithful patriots calls for the deep- 
est lamentation. 

On Monday his rematms were car- 
ried to his seat at Lyme, and on 
Tuesday they were interred with 
every mark of respect. And the 
grief manifested by his friends, neigh- 
bors and fellow citizens on that sol- 
emn occasion, furnished the highest 
evidence that he was beloved in the 
several relations of private life, and 
universally respected as a Magis- 
trate. Lieut. Governor Smith, and 
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the Ligislature, who were then in 
Session, immediately took such 
measures as were expedient to de- 
monstrate their regard for his mem- 
ory and exalted worth. 


He was a son of the late Govern- 
or Mathew Griswold, and a native 
of Lyme.’ He graduated at Yale 
College, 1780. 


At Fayetteville, (N.C.) on the 
¥th ult. the Rev. Davip WILLEY. 

At Dedham, (Mass.) on the 19th 
ult.the Rev. THomas THATCHER, 
A. A. S. pastor of the third church 
in that place, aged 56. Harvard, 
1775. 
At New-York, BENJAMIN LED- 
YARD, Esq. one of the masters in 
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Chancery for the State of New- 
York, aged 32. 

Slain in the battle of Queenston 

(U.C.) on the 13th ult. General 

Isaac Brock, aged 53, Comman- 
der in chief of his Majesty’s forces 
in the Canadas, 

At Gloucester, (R.I.) the Hon, 
DANIEL OWEN, aged 81. former- 
ly Lieut. Governor of Rhode-Isiand, 

At Providence (R. 1) Dr. E- 
PHRAIM BowEN, 2 native of Re- 
hoboth, (Mass. ) aged 97, Dr. Bowen 
has sustained the character of an 
eminent and skillful physician, and 
a worthy and honest man. 

At Lebanon, (Mass.) Rev. Isaac 
HALSEY, aged 71. Harv. 1762, 
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Oct.7. From the Rev. Thomas Barr, collected in 
New settlements, - - - +« - - « « § 23 26 
8. From the Rev, James Parker, do. do. 8 27 

22. Froma Female Friend of Missions at Tor- 
: rington, - - +--+ -+-+ = +s - 0 50 

Nov. 30. From Rev. John Spencer, collected in New | 

Setilements, - - <« <«.<« « « « « 1 62 
' $33 65 
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